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Foreword  and  Acknowledgements 


Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  is  an  honorary 
professional  fraternity  of  Extension 
workers  who  have  five  or  more  years  of 
service.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  maintain 
the  standards  and  ideals  and  uphold  the 
morale,  prestige,  and  respect  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service.  To 
develop  an  effective  working  relationship 
and  a  spirit  of  fraternal  fellowship 
among  the  present  and  former  employees 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  and 
to  promote  and  recognize  professionalism 
and  achievement  within  Extension  are 
equally  important  purposes  of  this 
organization. 

The  principal  objective  of  this  history 
is  to  preserve  for  the  future  a  record  of 
the  leaders  and  the  principal  events  con- 
cerned with  the  organization,  develop- 
ment, and  growth  of  the  North  Carolina 
Extension  Chapter  (XI)  of  Epsilon  Sigma 
Phi.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  reflect 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  Epsilon  Sigma 
Phi  as  they  developed  and  unfolded 
through  the  years;  also  to  impart  a  bit  of 
the  determined  effort  of  the  leaders  for 
the  continued  upgrading  of  professional 
improvement,  not  only  of  the  organiza- 
tion but  of  the  members  within  the 
fraternity. 

The  task  of  compiling  a  history  is  not 
an  easy  one.  We  feel  sure  that  some  im- 
portant facts   may  have  been  omitted 


which  should  have  been  included.  In  piec- 
ing together  bits  of  information  gathered 
from  minutes  of  meetings,  letters  and 
stories  from  members,  histories  of  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  Exten- 
sion organization — both  on  the  State  and 
Federal  level,  we  could  have  overlooked 
some  data.  Perhaps  other  facts  might 
have  been  left  out.  Our  sincere  thanks  go 
to  all  the  retired  Extension  workers  who 
helped  to  enrich  this  account  by  their  ex- 
periences and  memories  of  their  work. 

As  we  read  the  early  history  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  when  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 
was  in  the  "thought  and  talk"  stage  and 
understand  the  amount  of  effort,  time, 
thought,  and  perseverance  of  those  early 
pioneers,  we  feel  most  humble  in  being 
members  of  this  organization  as  it  exists 
today.  As  we  recall  the  date  of  December 
11,  1927  when  the  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  XI 
Chapter  was  organized  by  Dean  1. 0. 
Schaub  and  James  M.  Gray  in  North 
Carolina,  we  look  with  pride  to  our 
growth  from  a  membership  of  69*  mem- 
bers to  the  largest  chapter  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  many 
members  and  leaders  to  whom  we  give 
grateful  recognition. 

We  are  indebted  to  many  people  for 
their  guidance  in  the  formative  years  of 
the  organization.  We  pay  tribute  to  the 
support  and  interest  of  our  State  Direc- 


*  The  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  cite  69;  while  other  sources  indicate  there  may  have  been  72 
members. 
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tors  over  the  years:  Benjamin  W.  Kilgore, 
I.  0.  Schaub,  David  S,  Weaver,  Robert 
W.  Shoffner,  George  Hyatt,  and  now  T. 
Carlton  Blalock.  To  each  officer,  commit- 
tee chairman,  and  members  who  have 
worked  many  long  hours  to  help  the 
Chapter  grow  both  professionally  and  in 
numbers,  to  the  Federal  Extension  Ser- 
vice for  their  support  and  encouragement 
from  the  beginning,  and  to  the  Grand 
National  Council  for  their  help  and 
wisdom,  we  extend  our  appreciation.  We 
thank,  also,  the  present  Chapter  officers 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  to  help 


with  the  compilation  of  this  brief  history 
of  XI  Chapter,  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  Frater- 
nity of  North  Carolina  Extension 
workers.  Appreciation  is  expressed  to  Bill 
Ballard  of  University  Graphics  who  did 
the  drawings  to  illustrate  Extension 
workers'  recollections  and  to  Mary 
Holcombe  Deekens  who  helped  to 
organize  and  edit  the  material. 

To  those  who  come  after  us,  may  you 
find  the  rewards,  the  ideals,  and  the 
enrichment  in  the  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 
organization  that  we  have  shared  these 
"first  fifty  years." 
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Introduction 
Our  Fraternity  Grew  From  *  Shared  Ideals' 


To  appreciate  the  history  of  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi,  one  must  understand  the  be- 
ginning of  agricultural  extension  work, 
which  was  truly  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  education.  We  have  an 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  because 
of  the  demonstration  work  that  Seaman 
A.  Knapp  began  in  Texas  in  1903,  and 
C.  R.  Hudson  and  others  began  in  our 
state  of  North  Carolina  in  1907. 

As  an  organization  matures  it  develops 
traditions  which  correspond  to  character 
in  an  individual.  These  traditions  are  in 
part  the  organization's  ideals — its  secure 
background.  It  is  tradition  more  than 
anything  else  that  gives  an  organization 
weight,  prestige,  and  power.  Veteran 
members  of  any  worthwhile  organization 
usually  develop  a  fraternal  bond  that 
grows  out  of  their  common  tradition  and 
idealism.  So  it  was  with  veteran  Exten- 
sion workers  some  50  years  ago. 

The  official  birthday  of  Epsilon  Sigma 
Phi  is  January  10,  1927.  On  that  date  the 
first  chapter  was  started  at  Bozeman, 
Montana  at  the  home  of  M.  L.  Wilson. 
However,  the  idea  of  organizing  a  frater- 
nity was  first  advanced  by  William  A. 
Lloyd  of  Tucson,  Arizona.  Lloyd  got  the 
idea  as  he  prepared  a  paper  entitled, 
"Some  Factors  Affecting  Tenure  in  Ex- 
tension Work"  which  was  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Extension  section  of  the 
Land  Grant  College  Association,  held  in 


Washington,  in  November  1926. 

A  month  later,  Lloyd  attended  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  N.  C.  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  discussed  the  idea 
of  an  Extension  fraternity  with  Director 
L  0.  Schaub.  The  idea  appealed  greatly  to 
Director  Schaub.  An  "Old  Timers  Ban- 
quet" was  suggested  to  a  small  group  of 
pioneer  workers  and  was  most  favorably 
received  by  them.  However,  the  con- 
ference program  was  full  and  there  was 
no  time.  But,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  organize  a  "two-figure-club",  referring 
to  people  with  10  or  more  years  in  Exten- 
sion. This  club  was  organized  in  1927  and 
later  consolidated  with  Epsilon  Sigma 
Phi. 

The  first  national  convention  of  Ep- 
silon Sigma  Phi  was  held  in  Reno, 
Nevada,  on  July  21,  1927  with  delegates 
from  10  states  attending.  Director 
Schaub  and  James  M.  Gray  from  North 
Carolina  attended  the  second  national 
convention  held  in  Chicago  in  November 
1927.  At  this  meeting,  Schaub  and  Gray 
were  initiated  into  the  fraternity  and 
Gray  was  given  authority  to  organize  a 
chapter  and  administer  the  pledge  in 
North  Carolina. 

At  the  call  of  Director  Schaub,  Exten- 
sion workers  who  had  completed  nine 
years  of  work  met  to  organize  a  local 
chapter  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi.  Seventy- 
two*    Extension    workers    had    the 


*  Minutes  show  69;  other  sources  give  72  charter  members. 


necessary  service  and  all  72  became  char- 
ter members  of  the  North  Carolina  Chap- 
ter (XI)  on  December  11,  1927. 

The  purpose  of  the  fraternity,  as  set 
forth  in  its  constitution,  is  "to  maintain 
the  traditions,  uphold  the  ideas  and 
stimulate  the  morale  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  and  to  promote  a 
fraternal  spirit  among  its  members.  It 
seeks  not  to  displace  or  interfere  with  any 


other  extension  organization,  public  or 
private.  It  has  no  selfish  program  to 
promote.  It  is  not  a  propaganda  agency 
for  the  advancement  of  any  special  in- 
terest. It  affords  an  opportunity  of 
honorable  recognition  to  those  who  have 
rendered  long,  continued  and  high 
quality  service.  It  is  a  fraternity  that  has 
grown  from  'shared  ideals.' " 


They   Joined  Hands 
Agriculture,  Education,  and  the  People 


It  has  been  said  that  agriculture  is  the 
world's  most  important  industry,  and 
that  it  has  greatly  influenced  the  way 
man  has  lived  throughout  history.  Surely 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
workers  have  played  a  tremendous  role  in 
shaping  and  improving  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  of  our  country  and 
have  gained  great  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  theirs  is  a  "service"  organization.  As 
Director  I.  0.  Schaub  once  said, 

"Extension  work  is  a  philosophy;  with 
many  it  is  almost  a  religion.  And  the 
satisfaction  that  one  gets  in  seeing  the 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people  served  is  the  most  satisfying 
remuneration  that  anyone  can  ex- 
perience." 

The  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  always  been  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  agriculture.  In  the 
early  days  of  colonization  our  great 
leaders  such  as  Washington,  Jefferson 
and  many  others,  not  only  farmed  exten- 
sively, but  exchanged  ideas  concerning 
farming.  They  organized  into 
agricultural  societies  and  there  were  a 
few  agricultural  newspapers  though 
these  were  limited  in  circulation. 
Agricultural  "know-how"  was  trans- 
ferred and  received  on  a  personal  basis — 
either  by  individual  or  by  letter. 
However,  with  the  birth  and  growth  of 
the  democratic  ideas,  things  began  to 
change.  With  the  establishment  by  Con- 


gress in  1785  of  the  disposition  of  vast 
areas  of  land  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  reserving  of  Section  16  in  each 
township  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools,  education  or  training  for  the 
masses  began.  This  led  to  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges  in  1862,  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  Act  in  1887,  and  the  Smith- 
Lever  Agricultural  Extension  Act  of 
1914.  When  these  great  acts  were 
passed — agriculture,  education,  and  the 
people  joined  hands. 

Cotton  Was  King 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Exten- 
sion Service,  the  economy  of  the  whole 
southern  part  of  our  country,  in  fact  the 
whole  country,  revolved  around  a  main 
agricultural  crop — cotton.  Anything  that 
affected  the  success  of  the  cotton  crop  af- 
fected the  whole  country.  Banks  as  well 
as  industry,  business  and  the  economy  in 
general  throughout  the  whole  country 
were  affected.  And  so  when  the  boll 
weevil  began  its  destructive  inroads 
across  the  state  of  Texas,  panic  prevailed. 

Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  since  generally 
recognized  as  the  father  of  demonstration 
work,  and  a  former  professor  of 
agriculture  and  former  president  of  Iowa 
State  College,  began  what  would  be  called 
the  first  demonstration  farms.  He  had 
been  successful  in  Louisiana  in  improv- 
ing and  expanding  the  rice  industry. 

In    1903,    at   a    mass    meeting   of 


businessmen  and  farmers  at  Terrell, 
Texas,  Dr.  Knapp  submitted  a  proposi- 
tion to  establish  a  demonstration  farm 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon  in  her 
book  When  You're  Green  You  Grow 
states: 

Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  has  been 
called  the  one  great  agricultural 
statesman  this  country  has 
produced.  His  adult  education  move- 
ment among  farmers  of  the  South 
secured  the  interest  of  their  wives, 
their  sons,  and  their  daughters  as 
well. 

Tou  may  doubt  what  you  hear; 
you  may  even  doubt  what  you  see; 
but  you  cannot  doubt  what  you  hear, 
see,  and  are  permitted  to  do  for  your- 
self said  this  great  teacher  when  he 
placed  good  community  demonstra- 
tion farms  in  different  parts  of  Texas 
(1904-07)  to  be  used  in  teaching 
farmers  how  to  circumvent  the  boll 
weevil. 

From  this  successful  beginning  the  Ex- 
tension system  originated  and  continued 
to  grow  until  the  present  time. 
In  the  next  section  we  will  read  of  the 


Seaman  A.  Knapp 

early  developmental  stages  of  Extension 
as  related  by  J.  A.  Evans,  one  of  the  four 
field  representatives  on  Seaman  A. 
Knapp's  staff,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Farmers'  Co-Operative  Demonstration 
Work,"  published  on  Sunday,  November 
9,  1913  in  the  Charlotte  Daily  Observer. 


Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work 

By  J.  A.  Evans* 


(Reprinted  from  an  article  entitled  "Pied- 
mont Farm  Development"  edited  by  R.  L. 
Grabel  in  the  Charlotte  Daily  Observer, 
Sunday,  November  9,  1913.) 

Inception  and  Growth 

The  demonstration  work  began  with  a 
single  "community  demonstration  farm" 
established  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
the  citizens  of  Terrell,  Texas  in  1903.  The 
opportunity  for  a  crucial  test  of  the  plan 
came  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year.  With  the  spread  of  the  Mexican  Cot- 
ton boll  weevil  in  Texas  a  panic,  impossi- 
ble to  describe,  had  ensued.  Farms  were 
abandoned,  counties  depopulated,  and 
business  paralyzed  from  the  effect  of  the 
ravages  of  the  pest.  Cotton  was  the  prin- 
cipal crop  of  the  county  and  on  its  produc- 
tion rested  all  agricultural  credit  and 
business  prosperity.  With  the  advent  of 
the  weevil  it  was  generally  believed  that 
cotton  could  no  longer  be  profitably 
grown. 

How  to  dispel  this  impression  and  in- 
duce farmers  generally  to  adopt  cultural 
methods  which,  it  had  been  found,  would 
enable  them  to  grow  profitable  crops  of 
cotton  in  spite  of  the  weevil,  was  the  all- 
important  question.  The  "community 
demonstration  farm"  seemed  a  promising 
plan  for  solving  this  problem.  Accor- 
dingly, when  Congress  had  made  an  ap- 


propriation to  aid  in  combating  the 
weevil,  a  portion  of  it  was  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  "cotton 
culture  farms"  throughout  the  infested 
portions  of  Texas  and  adjoining  terri- 
tory. Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  who  had 
instituted  and  supervised  the  demon- 
stration idea  as  a  means  of  teaching 
agriculture,  was  put  in  charge,  and  the 
work  formally  inaugurated  in  February, 
1904.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  assistants  and 
the  cooperation  of  business  men,  he  es- 
tablished "cotton  culture  farms"  near  the 
business  centers  of  various  counties  of 
east  Texas  and  Louisiana,  enlisting  also 
several  thousand  farmers  who  agreed  to 
test  the  department's  instructions  on 
their  own  farms. 

Results  Astonishing 

The  work  was  continued  in  this  way  for 
two  years,  no  attention  being  given  to 
any  other  crop  than  cotton.  The  results 
were  astonishing.  Cotton  production  was 
increased,  and  confidence  and  normal 
business  conditions  largely  restored.  The 
simplicity  and  directness  of  the  plan  and 
its  phenomenal  success  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  leading  thinkers  and 
educators  the  world  over.  In  1906,  the 
weevil  continuing  to  spread,  the  work 
was  extended  into  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  and  increased  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  The  General  Education  Board 


J.  A.  Evans  was  one  of  four  field  representatives  on  Seaman  A.  Knapp's  staff. 


of  New  York,*  impressed  with  its 
possibilities,  offered  to  supply  the  funds 
for  similar  work  in  non-boll  weevil 
States.  On  May  6, 1906  such  offer  was  ac- 
cepted and  work  began  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Virginia,  Dr.  Knapp  super- 
vising and  directing  it  as  in  boll  weevil 
territory.  The  scope  of  the  work  was 
broadened  to  include  demonstrations  in 
corn,  cowpeas  and  winter  cover  crops,  as 
it  was  realized  that  to  successfully  grow 
cotton  under  boll  weevil  conditions  the 
farmer  must  also  produce  feed  and  forage 
for  his  stock. 

More  Intensive  Work 

In  1907  a  demand  arose  for  more  inten- 
sive work.  Up  to  this  time  each  field 
agent  had  been  assigned  a  territory  em- 
bracing at  least  seven  or  eight  counties, 
and  was  able  to  establish  and  supervise 
only  a  few  demonstration  farms,  located 
near  the  railroad  centers  in  each  county. 
To  secure  an  agent  exclusively  for  their 
counties,  several  communities  now  of- 
fered to  pay  a  large  portion  of  the 
necessary  salary,  and  this  arrangement 
was  made  in  several  counties  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana.  The  experiment  was  a 
marked  success  and  after  further  trial  in 
additional  counties,  in  1908  the  County 
Agent  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
demonstration  plan.  In  giving  reasons  for 
recommending  such  change.  Dr.  Knapp 
said  in  his  report  to  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  in  1908: 

A  few  demonstration  farms  scattered 
throughout  the  County— say  five  or 
six,  such  as  would  be  the  case  where 
one  agent  had  charge  of  seven  or  eight 
counties — do  not  create  sufficient 
public  sentiment  and  moral  force  to 
change  the  long-established  usages  of 
the  masses.  There  must  be  at  least 
five  or  six  demonstration  farms  and 


quite  a  number  of  co-operators  in  each 
township  so  that  we  practically  reach 
every  neighborhood,  arouse  interest 
and  competition  everywhere,  and 
enthuse  the  whole  community.  To  do 
this  requires  at  least  one  agent  in  each 
county. 

With  this  change.  Dr.  Knapp  and  the 
department  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
perfected  an  organization  and  method  of 
instruction  capable  of  accomplishing 
great  things.  In  his  report  this  year  to  the 
General  Education  Board  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Knapp  said: 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  following 
encouraging  conditions:  First,  the 
people  everywhere  receive  our  agents 
gladly  and  say  the  work  is  exactly 
what  the  country  needs.  All  classes — 
merchants,  bankers,  educators, 
colleges,  farmers'  union,  and  in- 
dividual farmers  are  asking  to 
cooperate. 

And  in  his  report  to  the  bureau,  follow- 
ing the  recommendation  of  the  county 
agent  plan  noted  above.  Dr.  Knapp  said: 
We  have  modified  and  improved  our 
organization  until  we  have  reduced  it 
to    the    greatest    economy    and    the 
greatest   effectiveness   possible.    We 
are    now   thoroughly   familiar   with 
every  section  of  the  South  and  are 
prepared  to  do  most  effective  work, 
provided  we  have  funds. 
The  funds  were  provided  by  increased 
appropriation,  both  from  Congress  and 
the    General    Education    Board,   and 
through  cooperation  with  the  state  and 
local  forces;  and  the  work  from  this  time 
grew  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

More  and  Better  Livestock 

During  this  year  the  active  propaganda 
for  more  and  better  livestock  in  the  South 
was  begun.  Special  attention  was  given  to 


*  In  1902,  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  established  the  General  Education  Board  and  endowed  it 
with  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  incorporated  by  Congress  "for  the  promotion  of  education  within 
the  United  States  of  America  without  distinction  of  race,  sex,  or  creed". 


hog  raising,  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
South  being  to  produce  its  own  food- 
stuffs. During  this  year  also  some  ex- 
perimental work  was  done  in  the  way  of 
organizing  Boy's  Corn  clubs  and  in  1909 
this  work  was  formally  adopted  as  a 
branch  of  the  Demonstration  Work.  This 
was  followed  in  1911  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  Girls'  Canning  Clubs  (financed  en- 
tirely by  the  General  Education  Board), 
the  idea  having  been  tentatively  tried  out 
the  year  before.  The  general  scope  of  in- 
structions in  the  Demonstration  work 
had  in  the  meantime  been  broadened  to 
include  every  practical  phase  of  southern 
agriculture.  Nor  is  the  work  limited  to 
better  cultural  methods  and  the  produc- 
tion of  larger  crops.  More  comfortable 
homes,  better  barns,  stronger  teams,  im- 
proved implements,  good  pastures,  the 
production  of  forage  crops  and  home  sup- 
plies, the  conservation  of  soil  fertility  and 
greater  economy  in  production  and  ex- 
penditure, with  simple  and  temperate  liv- 
ing are  all  insisted  upon. 

The  growth  of  the  work,  though  rapid, 
has  never  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand.  The  extent  of  its  growth  from 
the  small  beginning  noted  is  shown  in  the 
figures  for  the  present  year.  The  work  is 
now  well  organized  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
with  a  small  beginning  under  way  in 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia. 
Nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  agents  are 
employed  in  the  field;  more  than  102,718 
adult  farmers  enrolled  as  demonstrators 
and  cooperators;  91,196  boys  enrolled  in 
the  corn  clubs  and  in  girls  canning  clubs 
33,060. 

Present  Organization  (1913) 

The  office  of  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Demonstration  Work  is  a  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  PLANT  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
present  organization  consists  of  a  special 


agent  in  charge,  Mr.  Bradford  Knapp, 
with  a  staff  of  assistants  and  a  clerical 
force  at  Washington,  a  State  agent  in 
each  State  in  charge  of  Boys'  Corn  Club 
work  and  a  special  agent  in  charge  of 
Girls'  Canning  Club  work;  from  two  to 
four  district  Agents  in  each  State;  and  as 
far  as  possible,  a  local  agent  in  each 
County  in  the  State. 

The  organization  is  somewhat  military 
in  character,  giving  close  supervision 
over  every  phase  of  the  work.  The  total 
agency  force  is  at  present  divided  as 
follows: 


State  Agents 

15 

District  Agents 

34 

Local  Agents 

669 

Boys'  Corn  Club  Agents 

12 

Girls'  Canning  Club  Agents 

202 

Total 


932 


Cooperation 

It  was  realized  in  the  beginning  that  to 
secure  the  sympathy  and  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  people  in  this  work  it  was 
necessary  to  have  them  take  an  active 
part  in  it,  and  as  far  as  possible,  pay  for 
the  work  done  in  their  interest.  In  har- 
mony with  this  policy,  business  men  were 
asked  to  provide  funds  to  pay  for  seed 
and  fertilizer  used  on  the  "cotton  culture 
farms"  established  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  work.  The  farmer  furnished 
land,  team,  tools,  and  labor,  without 
other  compensation  than  the  expected  in- 
crease in  his  harvest. 

The  first  outside  financial  co-operation 
secured  was  that  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  of  New  York,  which,  in  1906 
appropriated  funds  to  start  the  work  in 
Mississippi  and  in  1907  largely  increased 
its  gift  to  extend  the  work  to  all  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Business 
men  and  individual  farmers  began  con- 
tributing toward  the  salary  of  agents  in 
1907.  This  form  of  co-operation  increased 
greatly  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years  until  generally  replaced  by  county 


appropriations.  In  many  of  the  states, 
the  legislatures  enacted  special  laws 
authorizing  county  officials  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  this  purpose.  In 
others,  direct  appropriations  from  state 
funds  are  made  to  aid  this  work. 
Wherever  permitted  by  law,  railways 
have  extended  free  transportation  to 
agents  within  the  state,  and  are  in  many 
instances  helping  to  maintain  local 
agents  in  counties  along  their  lines. 

Direct  financial  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  agricultural  colleges  began  in 
most  of  the  states  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  Boys'  Corn  Club  work.  This  work 
and  Girls'  Canning  Club  work  are  now 
conducted  in  direct  cooperation  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  nine  states.  The 
tendency  at  the  present  time  is  to  extend 
this  cooperation  to  the  joint  conduct  of 
the  adult  demonstration  work  as  well. 
Such  an  agreement  already  exists  with 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  South 
Carolina  and  Texas,  and  is  under  con- 
sideration in  other  states.  Cooperative 
relationships  now  exist  with  agricultural 
colleges,  state  agricultural  departments, 
board  of  agriculture,  county  organiza- 
tions, railways  and  civic  bodies. 

For  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  congress 
appropriated  $375,000,  the  General 
Education  Board,  $250,000  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  State  and  local  aid  will  be 
equally  liberal. 
Apart  from  this  direct  financial  coop- 
eration, agricultural  colleges,  other 
colleges  and  schools,  experiment  stations, 
state  and  county  officials,  newspapers, 
railways,  business  and  professional  men 
and  progressive  farmers  have 
everywhere  enthusiastically  promoted 
and  encouraged  the  work. 

The  farmers'  cooperative  demonstra- 
tion work  is  a  system  by  which  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  successful  farm- 
ing are  taught  directly  to  the  farmers  in 
each  community,  on  their  own  farms. 
The  dissemination  of  printed  information 
by   bulletins   and   through   agricultural 


papers  or  sporadic  oral  instruction  as  in 
farmers'  institutes,  exhibit  trains,  etc., 
while  accomplishing  much  does  not  reach 
far  enough.  Personal  contacts  with  farm- 
ers on  their  own  farms  and  permanent 
object  lessons  in  each  community  are  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  demonstration 
work,  and  accounts  for  its  rapid  success. 

**10  Commandments  of 
Agriculture" 

In  beginning  the  work,  it  is  the  aim  to 
first  impress  a  few  definite  things 
necessary  to  make  a  good  crop,  and  have 
them  worked  out  and  verified  by  farm- 
ers on  their  own  land.  These  few  fun- 
damental principles  were  early  summar- 
ized by  Dr.  Knapp  under  the  heading  of 
the  "Ten  Commandments  of 
Agriculture."  The  local  or  county  agent 
undertakes  to  do  a  definite  thing;  this  is, 
to  help  the  farmers  grow  a  better  corn, 
cotton,  or  other  staple  crop  than  they 
were  growing.  He  first  locates  fifty  or 
more  demonstration  farms  which  are 
simply  that  number  of  well  distributed 
and  publicly  located  farms  whose  own- 
ers are  willing  to  follow  his  instructions. 
These  he  undertakes  to  personally  super- 
vise in  order  to  be  sure  that  his  directions 
are  understood  and  observed.  As  many 
other  farmers  as  possible  are  then  in- 
duced to  use  his  same  methods  on  some 
part  of  their  farms.  These  are  called  co- 
operators,  and  receive  their  instructions 
from  bulletins  and  circulars  from  the 
department  and  personal  letters  and  oc- 
casionally visits  from  the  agent.  The  first 
results  of  the  work  are  to  arouse  healthy 
curiosity,  rivalry,  and  competition. 
Neighboring  farmers  who  have  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  instruction,  resolve 
nevertheless  to  beat  the  Government 
farm  in  their  community  if  possible. 

During  the  season,  the  agent  at  times 
sends  notices  to  all  cooperative  farmers 
advising  them  when  he  will  visit  the 
demonstration  farm  in  their  community 
and  inviting  them  and  their  neighbors  to 
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meet  him  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
and  discussing  the  work  in  progress. 
These  are  called  "field  meetings"  and  are 
of  great  help  in  arousing  interest  and 
securing  cooperation  of  entire  com- 
munities. Farmers  who  would  never  at- 
tend an  institute  or  read  a  bulletin  will  be 
drawn  by  curiosity  to  such  meetings.  Af- 
ter the  season  ends  and  it  is  shown  that 
the  yield  on  the  demonstration  and 
cooperating  farms  is  much  greater  than 
on  others  in  the  same  community,  con- 
fidence in  "book  farming"  and  scientific 
methods  begins  to  grow  and  thereafter 
progress  in  that  community  is  easy  and 
rapid.  The  agent  begins  to  be  sought  and 
consulted  by  hitherto  indifferent  farm- 
ers, not  only  regarding  a  particular  crop 
but  concerning  everything  relating  to 
better  farming.  He  becomes  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  farmer  and 
agricultural  colleges,  the  State  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  sources  of  information,  and  the 
medium  through  which  the  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  agricultural  information 
at  these  sources  is  conveyed  to  farmers  in 
a  practical  and  understandable  form.  The 
simple,  direct,  helpful  methods  of 
demonstration  works  are  indicated  in  Dr. 
Knapp's  injunction  to  his  agents:  "Get 
down  to  where  people  can  understand, 
touch  bottom  and  lift!" 

Corn  and  Tomato  Clubs 

Boys'  Corn  Clubs  and  Girls'  Tomato  or 
Canning  Clubs  were  organized  in  the 
South  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  fight- 
ing the  boll  weevil.  They  have  become 
efficient  means  of  instructing  boys  and 
girls  and  through  them  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  better  systems  of  agriculture. 
It  was  found  difficult  in  some  com- 
munities to  get  hold  of  the  adult  farmers 
and  occasionally  boys  were  enlisted  as 
demonstrators.  When  the  work  was 
begun  in  Mississippi,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
County  Superintendent  of  Education  in 
that  State,  was  found  to  have  a  corn  club 


organized  in  the  plan  of  an  exhibit  of  10 
ears.  The  department  through  Dr. 
Knapp,  entered  into  cooperation  with  Mr. 
Smith,  reorganized  the  Club  on  a  more 
systematic  basis  by  making  the  boys  real 
demonstrators  with  an  acre  of  corn  each. 
Prizes  were  provided  by  interested 
citizens.  The  basis  of  the  award  was  the 
largest  production  on  a  given  acre  of  corn 
raised  under  the  instruction  of  the 
department,  economy  of  production,  an 
exhibit  of  the  corn,  and  a  written  account 
of  how  it  was  raised.  The  chief  problem  in 
cotton  territory  was  to  grow  more  feed 
and  supply  more  of  the  home  necessities. 
These  boys  clubs  were  and  are  a  most  ef- 
fective means  of  bringing  this  about.  At 
the  same  time,  a  tremendous  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  better  agriculture  and 
country  boys  have  been  helped  in  the 
right  way.  These  clubs  have  been  in- 
creased from  year  to  year  until  now 
enrollment  is  91,196.  The  influence  of  this 
work  in  increasing  corn  production  in  the 
South  cannot  be  estimated.  In  most  of  the 
states  this  work  is  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  agricultural  colleges. 

In  meeting  a  disaster  like  the  boll 
weevil,  it  is  necessary  that  the  family 
produce  more  of  its  home  supplies,  in- 
stead of  depending  upon  the  cotton  crop 
for  all  necessities.  A  step  in  this  direction 
was  the  inauguration  of  Girls'  Tomato 
Clubs  or  Girls'  Canning  and  Poultry 
Clubs,  with  funds  appropriated  by  the 
General  Education  Board  of  New  York  in 
1911.  Using  the  same  method  of 
demonstration,  the  girls  are  instructed  in 
raising  one  tenth  of  an  acre  of  tomatoes 
or  some  other  standard  garden  crop  and 
canning  the  product.  Ten  or  more  coun- 
ties in  each  of  the  twelve  Southern  States 
have  been  organized  and  the  enrollment 
has  reached  33,060  girls.  These  simple 
demonstrations  in  raising  gardens,  es- 
pecially canning,  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  farmers  and  especially  of 
the  farmers'  wives,  resulting  in  the 
purchase  of  a  large  number  of  simple 


canning  outfits  and  the  putting  up  of  an 
immense  amount  of  pure  and  wholesome 
food  for  use  of  the  family.  Many  of  the 
girls  have  sold  the  product,  bringing  in  an 
income  much  needed  for  home 
improvements. 

Results 

These  have  amply  justified  the  work 
and  explain  its  popularity  and  rapid 
growth.  The  situation  existing  in  the  boll 
weevil  infested  portion  of  Texas  when  the 
work    began    has   already   been    noted. 


Although  almost  bankrupt  and  utterly 
demoralized  at  that  time,  within  two  or 
three  years  it  became  actually  more 
prosperous  than  ever  before.  It  was  again 
producing  nearly  a  normal  cotton  crop, 
and  in  addition,  a  large  part  of  its  own 
food  supply  and  business  was  on  a  cash 
instead  of  a  credit  basis.  Thousands  of 
letters  from  citizens  of  every  class  and  oc- 
cupation on  file  with  the  Department  at- 
test to  the  almost  spectacular  results  of 
the  work  in  this  section  during  these  first 
few  years. 
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Hudson    Comes — Demonstration    Work 
Begins    in  North  Carolina 


In  1907  Cassius  R.  Hudson  was  ap- 
pointed by  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  who  had 
initiated  the  Extension  worl^  in  Texas  in 
1903  to  combat  the  boll  weevil,  to  start 
the  demonstration  work  in  North 
Carolina.  A  native  of  Alabama,  Hudson 
had  intended  to  make  Raleigh  his  head- 
quarters. It  was  later  stated  by  Mrs. 
Hudson,  his  wife,  that  people  at  both  the 
college  and  department  of  agriculture 
gave  this  "federal  man"  a  cold  shoulder, 
so  he  moved  to  Statesville,  where  the  Ex- 
tension work  took  roots  in  North 
Carolina.  Since  Mr.  Knapp's  work  was 
paid  for  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  of  New  York,  and  by  private 
concerns,  it  would  follow  that  Mr.  Hud- 
son's work  was  funded  in  like  manner.  At 
any  rate,  neither  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Agriculture  nor  The  Agriculture  and 
Mechanical  College  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  (now  N.  C.  State  University) 
would  participate  with  Mr.  Hudson  in 
this  early  demonstration  work. 

After  Mr.  Hudson  moved  to  States- 
ville, it  was  part  of  his  responsibility  to 
hire  additional  people  to  help  with  this 
demonstration  program.  When  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  was  of- 
ficially established  in  1914,  with  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  as  a 
cooperative  effort  between  the  USDA 
and  the  Land  Grant  Institutions  in  each 


C.  R.  Hudson 


state.  North  Carolina  had  18  men  and 
women  working  with  Mr.  Hudson  in 
demonstration  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  The  men  and  women 
working  in  this  effort  prior  to  1914  along 
with  Hudson  were  known  as  the  House  of 
Pioneers.  Its  members  included:  C.  R. 
Hudson,  Dean  of  the  House  of  Pioneers, 
I.  0.  Schaub,  James  M.  Gray,  J.  R.  Sams, 
J.  W.  Cameron,  John  V.  Arrendale,  Zeno 
Moore,  L.  B.  Altman,  J.  P.  Herring,  F.  S. 
Walker,  T.  J.  W.  Broome,  A.  K. 
Robertson,  A.  G.  Henderson,  John  A. 
Arey,  R.  W.  Graeber,  J.  H.  Blackwell, 
Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  Mrs.  Rosalind 
Redfern,  and  Mrs.  Hattie  F.  Plummer. 
(Mr.  Arey  is  the  only  House  of  Pioneers 
member  that  is  living  at  the  time  of  this 
writing.) 

By  the  time  of  this  Smith-Lever  Act  in 
1914,    Hudson    was    conducting    farm 
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Mrs.  C.  R.  Hudson 


demonstration  work  in  30  counties.  He 
continued  as  state  agent  until  1922,  when 
he  was  placed  "in  charge  of  Negro  work." 
He  continued  in  this  capacity  until  his 
death  from  a  heart  attack  in  1940  when 
he  was  67  years  old. 

Hudson  married  into  one  of  North 
Carolina's  premiere  Extension  families 
when  he  married  Josephine  Scott  in  1911. 
Her  brother,  Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott, 
was  an  early  agent  in  Alamance.  Her 


John  A.  Arey 


sister,  Margaret,  was  ^^^"^^rice's  first 
home  demonstration  agent.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hudson  first  met  on  a  "farmers'  institute 
train,"  which  was  an  early  Extension- 
type  teaching  device. 

In  recalling  the  work  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Josephine  Hudson,  who  died  re- 
cently at  the  age  of  94  said,  "My  brother 
Kerr  always  said  that  Mr.  Hudson  was 
the  most  knowledgeable  agricultural  man 
he  ever  met". 


Demonstration  Work  in 
North  Carolina 

By  C.  R.  Hudson 

(Reprinted  from  an  article  entitled  "Piedmont 
Farm  Development"  edited  by  R.  L.  Grabel, 
The  Charlotte  Daily  Observer  Sunday, 
November  9,  1913.) 

Organization 

Farm  demonstration  work  in  North 
Carolina  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1907. 
The  organization  in  the  state  consists  of  a 
general  supervisor,  called  state  agent,  an 
assistant  state  agent,  who  has  charge  of 
Boys  Corn  Clubs  and  who  has  an  assis- 
tant. Under  the  state  agent  are  three  dis- 
trict agents,  one  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  one  in  the  central  part  and  one  in 
the  western  part.  Each  district  agent 
thus  has  charge  of  about  one-third  of  the 
State.  Under  the  district  agents  are  the 
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local  supervisors,  called  local  or  county 
agents. 

Boys  and  Girls  Clubs 

During  the  past  season  there  were  en- 
rolled 2,300  boys,  each  growing  one  acre 
of  corn  by  instructions  furnished  them 
through  the  work.  Girls  canning  clubs 
were  conducted  in  14  counties  the  past 
season  with  a  membership  of  about  500. 
The  girls  clubs  are  conducted  by  a  woman 
who  has  an  efficient  supervisor  in  each 
county  where  the  work  exists.  This  work 
will  be  greatly  enlarged  during  the  ensu- 
ing season.  The  boys  club  work  is  super- 
vised by  the  local  agents  in  their  respec- 
tive counties.  Administratively,  both  the 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  are  under  general 
direction  of  the  state  agent. 

Incidental  Work 

So  far,  we  find  that  demonstration 
work  has  been  directly  instrumental  in 
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bringing  into  the  State  the  following  live- 
stock of  improved  breeds  for  breeding 
purposes:  116  stallions  and  mares  mostly 
of  Percheron  blood;  293  bulls  and  cows  of 
dairy  and  beef  types;  466  hogs,  mostly 
Berkshires  and  Poland  Chinas,  and  48 
sheep. 

With  improved  machinery  the  work 
has  succeeded  well.  We  can  trace  the  per- 
centage increase  in  these  implements  in 
demonstration  territory  about  as  follows: 
disc  plows  97  per  cent;  harrows,  224  per 
cent,  weeders,  150  per  cent;  walking 
cultivators,  146  per  cent;  riding 
cultivators,  237  per  cent.  The  work  has 
directly  induced  1839  farmers  to  adopt 
systems  of  rotation  of  crops  and  1982  to 
engage  in  more  diversified  farming. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  tillage, 
probably  90  per  cent  of  the 
demonstrators  practice  deep  breaking  of 
the  soil.  On  an  average,  this  alone  doubles 
the  yield  of  corn.  One  of  the  good  things 
that  is  being  done  by  way  of  cultivation  is 
to  cause  the  abandonment  of  deep 
cultivation  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
growing  season  of  the  crop.  The  turn- 
plow  as  a  cultivating  implement  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  Another  thing,  by 
using  better  machinery  and  more  horse 
power  the  cost  of  crops  is  much  reduced. 
Farmers  are  utterly  astonished  to  learn 
how  cheaply  they  can  produce  crops  by 
using  good  methods  of  farming. 

Probably  not  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
demonstrators  have  been  induced  to 
select  and  grow  their  own  seed  corn,  but 
the  interest  that  has  been  created  in  good 
seed  by  holding  seed  corn  meetings  and 
otherwise,  has  seemed  to  reach  nearly 
every  farmer  in  demonstration  territory 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  his  name 
has  been  enrolled.  To  supply  this  demand 
for  good  seed  corn,  numbers  of  farmers, 
under  advice  and  instructions,  are  going 
into  the  growing  of  improved  corn  as  a 
commercial  business.  This  interest  in 
good  seed  corn  is  gradually  spreading  to 
embrace  seed  of  all  kinds. 


More  Recent  Features 

Starting  in  1907,  with  mostly  one-acre 
demonstrations  of  corn  and  cotton  in 
eight  counties,  the  work  has  extended  to 
52  counties  and  the  size  of  demonstration 
increased  to  as  much  as  a  100-acre 
demonstration  of  cotton,  yielding  a  bale 
and  a  quarter  per  acre,  and  a  40-acre 
demonstration  of  corn  yielding  47 
bushels  per  acre.  Some  of  the  more 
recent  features  of  the  work  may  be 
mentioned  as  follows: 

Grasses 

In  the  fall  of  1912  there  were  planted 
100  one-acre  demonstrations  of  mixed 
grasses,  five  in  each  of  20  counties  in  the 
western  half  of  the  State.  The  average 
yield  of  hay  from  these  plots  was  5,600 
pounds  per  acre  and  the  average  profit 
$30  per  acre  after  counting  all  expenses  of 
growing  the  crops  and  allowing  $5  per 
acre  for  rent  of  land.  Many  of  the  plots 
were  grazed  more  or  less  during  the  win- 
ter. Most  of  them  will  occupy  the  land 
another  season  without  re-seeding.  These 
plots  have  been  real  object  lessons.  They 
have  shown  that  grasses  growing  can  be 
as  profitable  as  many  other  crops.  Sur- 
rounding each  demonstration  there  is  be- 
ing planted  this  season  from  10  to  50 
acres  of  grasses. 

Velvet  Beans 

For  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  velvet 
beans  are  one  of  the  greatest  soil 
renovators.  They  furnish  also,  good  graz- 
ing for  cattle  and  hogs  during  November, 
December,  and  January.  In  order  to  show 
these  desirable  features  of  this  plant 
there  were  placed  100  demonstrations  in 
20  counties  in  the  coastal  plains  section  of 
the  state  this  year.  The  beans  succeeded 
well.  They  covered  the  ground,  ran  up  the 
corn  stalks  and  made  such  growth  as  will 
add  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  to 
the  soil.  This  value  as  a  soil  renovator 
will,  of  course,  be  shown  in  the  next  crop. 
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They  will  be  grazed  by  hogs  and  cattle 
during  the  winter. 

Winter  Cover  Crops 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  also 
most  valuable  things  which  has  been  un- 
dertaken is  that  of  adding  10,000  acres  of 
winter  cover  crops  in  demonstration 
territory  this  year.  The  hearty  response 
and  cooperation  of  farmers  in  this  move- 
ment is  very  gratifying.  In  several  coun- 
ties agents  have  already  reported  over 
1000  acres  added.  In  one  county  1800 
bushels  of  clover  seed  have  been 
purchased  by  farmers  since  active  cam- 
paigning was  started  in  July.  In  many 
others  over  1000  have  been  purchased. 
The  season  is  about  over  now  for  clover 
and  grasses  but  rye  will  be  planted  up  to 
the  first  of  December.  Several  farmers 
have  each  planted  from  75  to  100  acres  in 
cover  crops. 

This  question  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  is  of  utmost  importance.  It  helps  to 
prevent  washing  and  leaching;  it  adds 
plant  food  to  the  soil;  it  causes  the  land  to 
work  easily;  it  furnishes  grazing  and 
forage  for  livestock;  in  fact,  it  is  the  very 
life  of  the  soil.  No  system  of  farming  will 
ever  be  permanently  successful  without 
it. 

Individual  Effort 

Space  forbids  telling  of  all  the  good 
work  accomplished  by  the  65  agents.  A 
report  of  27  farmer  instances  may  be  of 
interest.  Aside  from  the  regular  work  of 
growing  larger  and  more  profitable 
crops,  records  kept  show  the  following: 

In  Edgecombe  County  the  local  agent 
reports  that  of  27  farmers  only  three  had 
at  some  time  grown  clover.  Last  year  all 


of  them  grew  clover  and  now  hundreds 
are  planting  it.  He  induced  six  men  to 
plant  permanent  pastures  of  grasses. 
Among  his  first  years  the  homes  of  only 
three  of  his  demonstrators  were  screened 
against  flies.  This  year  all  but  three  have 
been  screened.  He  succeeded  in  inducing 
six  home  owners  to  purchase  fireless 
cookers.  He  has  done  much  by  invitation 
of  his  county  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion in  getting  teachers  to  have 
agricultural  courses  in  their  schools. 

In  Randolph  county  the  agent  reports 
the  saving  and  cleaning  of  over  500 
bushels  of  clover  seed  the  past  season. 

In  Moore  county  the  agent,  being  a 
practical  canner,  caused  15  farmers  to 
buy  canning  outfits.  He  has  given  them 
proper  instruction  in  getting  them  start- 
ed and  has  also  assisted  women 
collaborators  in  this  county  in  instructing 
the  girls  in  their  clubs.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  a  local  telephone 
system  established. 

In  Wake  county  the  agent  found  92 
acres  in  clover  in  his  territory  when  he 
started  work.  He  induced  merchants  to 
buy  considerable  clover  seed.  He  then 
went  after  the  farmers  to  buy  and  plant 
them.  He  now  has  over  500  acres  planted. 

In  Mecklenburg  county  the  local  agent 
by  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology practically  eradicated  the 
Southern  pine  beetle  which  had  already 
destroyed  500  to  600  acres  of  valuable 
timber  and  was  rapidly  spreading. 
Reliable  citizens  of  his  county  claim  that 
work  alone  was  worth  over  $50,000  to 
the  county.  The  agent  made  a  good  fight 
against  San  Jose  scale  last  season  and 
induced  15  neighbors  to  buy  spraying 
outfits  and  spray  over  100  orchards. 
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Jane  Simpson  McKimmon,  Pioneer  in  Many  Fields 

'7  think  that  the  greatest  contribution  I  have  ever  made  to  Extension  work  in 
North  Carolina  was  getting  Mrs.  McKimmon  started  in  that  work.'' 

I.  0.  Schaub 


Jane  Simpson  McKimmon,  apostle  of 
richer  life  to  the  rural  women  of  North 
Carolina,  was  born  in  Raleigh  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1867,  and  lived  in  the  Capital  City 
all  her  life.  Of  direct  Scotch  descent,  she 
was  one  of  eight  children  of  William  and 
Anne  Cannon  Shanks  Simpson. 

She  was  graduated  from  Peace  In- 
stitute in  Raleigh  when  she  was  16  and 
married  Charles  McKimmon  when  she 
was  18.  She  became  the  mother  of  four 
children — Charles,  Jr.,  William,  and 
Hugh  McKimmon,  and  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
Winston. 

She  was  State  director  of  the  women's 
division  of  the  Farmers  Institutes  from 
1908  to  1911,  when  she  became  North 
Carolina's  first  State  Home  Demonstra- 
tion agent  and  one  of  the  first  five  in  the 
nation.  She  held  this  post  until  her  retire- 
ment from  administrative  duties  in  1937. 
From  1924  until  1946  she  held  the  ad- 
ditional title  of  assistant  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension 
Service. 

One  of  her  closest  associates  through 
the  years  was  Dr.  1. 0.  Schaub,  who 
retired  in  1950  as  Extension  director  af- 
ter 26  years  in  that  capacity. 

On  November  1,  1911,  Dean  Schaub 
hired  Jane  S.  McKimmon  to  be  State 
Home   Demonstration   Agent  in   North 


Jane  Simpson  McKimmon 

Carolina.  Schaub  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  pioneer  Boys'  Corn  Club  work  in 
North  Carolina  since  1909.  Mrs.  McKim- 
mon related  in  her  book  When  We're 
Green  We  Grow  that  she  and  Schaub 
made  an  agreement  that  she  would  un- 
dertake to  organize  and  work  with  farm 
girls  in  the  state,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
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months,  if  she  thought  that  she  could  not 
go  on  with  the  work  or  if  Schaub  thought 
that  she  was  not  fitted  for  the  task,  they 
would  frankly  say  so.  The  six  months 
passed,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
work  was  so  absorbing  and  the  girls  who 
had  been  organized  in  14  North  Carolina 
counties  were  exhibiting  such  interest, 
that  she  and  Mr.  Schaub  forgot  about  the 
agreement. 

Visits  School  Superintendents 

Mrs.  McKimmon's  first  step  after  she 
was  appointed  was  to  visit  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  and  ask  for  his  cooperation. 
Mr.  Joyner  suggested  that  she  meet  with 
the  county  superintendents  of  education 
at  their  annual  meeting.  She  was  cor- 
dially received  by  the  superintendents 
and  14  of  them  agreed  to  put  the  matter 
before  their  boards.  As  soon  as  they 
returned  they  asked  for  an  appropriation 
to  match  that  made  by  the  General 
Education  Board.  This  appropriation  was 
$75  for  girls  work  per  county  per  year  for 
any    state    organized    in    Farmer's 


Cooperative  Demonstration  work  to  em- 
ploy a  home  agent  for  2  months  during 
the  growing  and  canning  season.  In  a 
very  short  time  Mrs.  McKimmon  heard 
from  each  of  the  14  superintendents  that 
their  board  would  appropriate  the  money 
to  match  the  other  money  and  that  each 
desired  a  home  agent  at  once.  They  also 
offered  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  for 
this  purpose. 

The  pioneer  counties  were  the  follow- 
ing: Alamance,  Catawba,  Edgecombe, 
Gates,  Granville,  Guilford,  Hertford, 
Madison,  Mecklenburg,  Moore,  Pitt, 
Wake,  and  Wilkes,  each  of  which  ap- 
propriated $75  and  Wayne  which  ap- 
propriated $50. 

None  of  the  first  14  home  agents  had 
home  economics  training;  but  all  of  them 
had  a  practical  knowledge  of  homemak- 
ing  and  were  familiar  with  farm  life  and 
its  problems.  It  was  the  esteem  in  which 
they  were  held  in  the  county  that  es- 
tablished home  demonstration  work  on  a 
high  plane  from  the  beginning.  What 
home  agents  were  called  upon  to  do  de- 
manded physical  strength  and  an  un- 


Girls  learning  to  can. 
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daunted  spirit  as  well  as  education,  and  it 
was  only  a  woman  who  had  the  love  of 
human  beings  in  her  heart  who  was  will- 
ing to  undertake  this  pioneer  venture. 

*  Fraternity  of  Workers' 

It  was  from  this  kind  of  humble  begin- 
ning that  the  great  Extension  Home 
Economics  program  that  we  know  today 
sprang.  Early  adverse  working  conditions 
caused  some  of  the  pioneer  Extension 
workers  to  begin  thinking  about  some 
form  of  organization  that  could  help  im- 
prove these  conditions.  Thus  the  idea  of 
clubs  began  to  evolve,  and  later  the  idea 
of  a  fraternity  of  workers,  too. 

Early  leaders  in  the  4-H  movement 
were  Dean  Schaub  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Simpson  McKimmon.  It  was  through 
their  work  with  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs  and 
the  Girls'  Canning  or  Tomato  Clubs  that 
4-H  got  its  start.  You  might  say  that  the 
Adult  Agricultural  and  Home  Economics 
Extension  programs  were  an  "out- 
growth" of  the  youth  clubs.  The  early 
workers  soon  found  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  reach  the  adults  was  through 
their  children.  One  of  the  prime 
motivating  forces  behind  the  4-H  move- 
ment was  the  surplus  products  that  the 
youth  of  these  clubs  had  for  sale.  Mrs. 
McKimmon  related  in  her  book  When 
We're  Green  We  Grow  that  "In  North 
Carolina  we  felt  the  need  of  a  brand  for 
club  products  which  should  come  up  to 
requirements  and  I  asked  the 
Washington  office  if  a  brand  for  girls 
canning  clubs  of  the  South  could  be 
devised.  0.  B.  Martin  asked  for  sugges- 
tions from  the  15  southern  states  but 
finally  decided  to  take  the  design  on  the 
badge  of  Iowa's  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  a 
three-leaf  clover,  add  one  more  leaf  and 
make  a  four-leaf  clover  for  the  canning 
club  brand.  On  each  leaf  an  H  was  to  be 
stamped  symbolic  of  Head-Heart-Health- 
Hand,  all  trained  in  club  work.  The  mat- 
ter was  put  before  the  Southern  Home 
Demonstration  Agents  assembled  at  the 


Southern  Educational  Conference  at 
Richmond,  Virginia  in  1913,  where  the  in- 
signia was  adopted  and  later  appeared  on 
the  products  offered  for  sale  by  the  can- 
ning club  girls  of  the  South." 

4-H  Insignia 

The  working  out  of  the  4-H  brand  and 
insigoia  ran  through  several  years  in  the 
early  history  of  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work.  The  insignia,  so  generally  used  in 
the  South,  spread  in  use  among  the  new 
clubs  and  eventually  gave  this  organiza- 
tion the  name  4-H  Clubs.  This  designa- 
tion was  later  approved  officially  by  the 
Cooperating  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  State  4-H 
Leaders  in  National  Conference. 

When  Mrs.  McKimmon  took  over 
home  demonstration  work  in  1911  its 
total  enrollment  was  416  white  farm 
girls  in  14  counties.  Within  30  years  the 
enrollment,  white  and  black,  in  all  100 
counties,  had  reached  75,000. 

The  story  of  the  program's  growth  is 
told  in  her  book.  When  We're  Green  We 
Grow,  published  in  1945  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press. 

Jane  S.  McKimmon  was  appointed  to 
important  posts  by  a  number  of  the 
State's  governors.  In  1917  Governor 
Bickett  named  her  Director  of  Home 
Economics  to  help  direct  the  World  War  I 
food  program.  In  1935  Governor 
Ehringhaus  appointed  her  on  the  board 
for  the  first  State  Rural  Electrification 
Authority,  of  which  she  later  was  made 
vice-chairman.  Governor  Hoey  in  1937 
and  Governor  Broughton  in  1941  ap- 
pointed her  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  State  Farmers  Cooperative  Ex- 
change. The  same  governors  made  and 
kept  her  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of 
National  Defense  during  World  War  II. 

After  she  was  50  years  old,  she  earned 
a  B.S.  degree  at  State  College  in  1926  and 
an  M.S.  degree  in  1929.  In  1934  she 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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She  was  the  first  woman  in  the  United 
States  to  be  awarded  a  "Distinguished 
Service  Ruby"  by  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  the 
national  honorary  fraternity  for  Exten- 
sion workers. 

Her  work  was  dramatized  on  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company's  30- 
minute  weekly  program,  "Cavalcade  of 


America,"  in  May,  1949. 

Dr.  McKimmon  died  Dec.  1,  1957  at 
the  age  of  90.  The  Jane  S.  McKimmon 
Center  for  Extension  and  Continuing 
Education  at  N.  C.  State  University  was 
dedicated  in  honor  of  Mrs.  McKimmon  on 
Oct.  18,  1976. 


Home  demonstration  club  meeting  in  1924. 
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Stories  From  Mrs.  McKimmon's  Book 

Extension  agents  had  to  work  under  some  adverse  conditions  during  the 
early  days  of  Extension.  Sometimes  the  practices  being  taught  seemed 
almost  primitive  when  compared  to  today's  knowledge  and  skills.  The 
following  stories  gleaned  from  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon's  book  entitled 
When  We're  Green  We  Grow  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  encount- 
ered and  the  conditions  that  existed  during  this  early  period.  Some  ex- 
periences related  here  are  of  Mrs.  McKimmon;  some  of  her  friends. 

The  Friendly  Home  Agent*' 


In  her  close  association  with  the 
farm  family  the  home  agent  had 
grown  into  a  consultant  homemaker 
for  the  county,  and  her  horse  and 
buggy  were  a  familiar  sight  as  she 
drove  up  and  down  the  state 
highways  and  the  unimproved  roads 
of  the  county.  Sometimes  she  was 
errand  girl  for  women  who  were  em- 
barking on  a  dressmaking  venture 
and  were  waiting  at  the  side  of  the 
road  as  she  passed  to  receive  the 
thread    or   the   pattern   she   had 


purchased  for  them  in  town.  Roads 
were  not  good,  horse-and-buggy 
traveling  was  slow,  and  help  of  this 
kind  was  much  appreciated  by  peo- 
ple living  in  the  country.  Sometimes 
the  agent  was  the  emergency  nurse 
in  an  accident  or  a  sudden  case  of  ill- 
ness until  the  doctor  could  arrive; 
but  more  often  she  was  counselor 
and  friend  when  financial  conditions 
were  hard  and  family  adjustments 
not  easy  to  make. 
A  feeling  of  comradeship  devel- 


Jane  S.  McKimmon  When  We're  Green  We  Grotv,  Chapter  V,  p.  64. 
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oped  between  farm  women  and  home 
agent,  and  club  members  were  on  the 
lookout  for  her  buggy,  or  later  her 
car,  when  the  time  neared  for  her  to 
pass  on  the  way  to  a  club  meeting. 
As  the  car  moved  down  the  road, 
woman  after  woman  would  pile  in 
until  it  was  loaded  to  capacity,  and 
they  would  arrive  at  the  schoolhouse 
or  private  home  ready  for  the 
program. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  personal 
visit  that  tied  the  family  so  closely  to 
its  friendly  guide,  and  that  guide  had 
use  for  all  her  skills. 

Jane  S.  McKimmon 
Recollections 

One  of  the  first  14  home  agents 
was  Miss  Ollie  Hendricks  in  Madison 
County.  Travel  was  difficult  in 
Madison  County  and  the  road  to  Big 
Laurel  was  at  times  impassable  for 
horse  and  buggy,  but  in  canning 
season  Miss  Hendricks  would  tie  her 
canner  on  the  back  of  her  horse  and 
ride  the  trails  to  many  a  home  in  the 
mountain  coves.  Sometirries  Miss 
Hendricks  would  make  the  trips  with 
the  postman,  and  such  rides  were 
made  in  more  comfort.  No  matter 
what  the  means  of  conveyance  or 
how  bad  the  weather,  engagements 
were  met,  if  possible,  and  eager  girls 
rarely  had  to  miss  the  thing  they  had 
walked  miles  to  hear  and  see. 

Mrs.  McKimmon  related  that  in 
1912  a  three-day  canning  school  was 
held  for  the  14  agents.  The  agents 
were  taught  to  blanch  and  peel  a 
tomato,  pack  it  in  sterilized  tin  cans, 
and  seal  the  can  with  skill.  However, 
when  canning  time  came,  she 
received  some  wild  calls  for  help.  At 
ten-thirty  one  night,  she  got  a  wire 
from  Miss  Eckert,  Catawba  home 
agent,  which  read:  "Can't  seal  the  ex- 
haust hole,  already  used  a  pound  of 


solder.  Cans  still  blow  out."  The 
reply  went  back:  "Tomato  probably 
touching  solder.  Remove  a  table- 
spoonful."  Since  she  did  not  hear 
anymore  from  her,  the  suggestion 
must  have  worked. 

"I  think  the  bread  demonstrations 
in  this  county  have  done  more  good 
than  any  one  thing  I  have  seen  at- 
tempted by  our  people",  said  one 
Davidson  county  farmer.  "My  little 
girl  joined  the  canning  club  and  plan- 
ted her  first  garden  and  canned,  and 
that  was  well,  but  when  she  learned 
how  to  make  good  biscuits,  she 
taught  her  mother,  and  that  was  bet- 
ter. Before  that  time  we  had  been 
having  big,  soggy  biscuits  with  a 
yellow  color  scheme,  and  I  suffered 
all  the  time  with  indigestion.  Now  I 
am  about  cured  and  our  food  is 
getting  better  all  around." 
*     *     * 

Mrs.  McKimmon  was  once  speak- 
ing to  a  group  of  farm  women  in  an 
eastern  county  when  a  committee  of 
them  came  to  her  with  great  secrecy 
to  ask  if  she  could  see  them  after 
lunch;  and  behind  closed  doors  they 
told  her  they  wanted  to  change  their 
home  agent. 

"Why,  what  is  the  trouble?"  she 
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asked.    "She   is   well   trained   and 
seems  to  be  a  hard  worker." 

"Yes"  was  the  reply,  "we  know 
that  she  is  well  educated  and  can  do 
things  but,  Mrs.  McKimmon,  she 
doesn't  love  us!" 

Sometimes  situations  arose  when 
Dare's  resourceful  home  agent,  Sadie 
Henly,  was  called  upon  to  help  coast 
families  find  a  way  out  of  dif- 
ficulties, as  she  did  when,  with  Mrs. 
Andrew  Austin,  a  community  leader 
on  Hatteras  banks,  she  had  the 
courage  to  plan  a  hundred  mile  trip 
to  Elizabeth  City  to  deliver  a 
boatload  of  children  to  a  tonsil  clinic. 

Money  was  scarce  on  Hatteras  and 
travel  difficult  and  expensive,  but 
the  children  needed  a  physician's 
care;  and  as  they  could  not  afford  to 
get  it  for  themselves,  these  deter- 
mined women  conceived  the  idea  of 


putting  cots  in  Mr.  Austin's  new 
fishing  boat  and  taking  the  children 
and  their  mothers  to  the  clinic  in 
Elizabeth  City. 

The  destination  was  reached  some 
time  during  the  night,  and  early  next 
morning  everyone  was  at  the 
hospital.  Tonsils  were  examined  and 
many  removed.  The  third  day 
patients  and  caretakers  started  for 
home.  Overtaken  by  a  storm,  they 
did   not   reach   Hatteras   until   the 


fourth  day  after  leaving,  but  despite 
all  difficulties  the  children  were 
returned  greatly  benefited. 

*     *     * 

In  1913  Rosalind  Redfern,  home 
agent  in  Anson  County,  drove  her 
old  horse  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
county  where  farm  girls  had  brought 
their  tomatoes  to  be  canned,  and 
fruit  was  brought  in  such  quantities 
that  darkness  began  to  fall  before  all 
jars  were  filled.  The  interested  girls 
left  for  home,  but  kindly  neighbors 
insisted  that  the  home  agent  spend 
the  night  because  of  the  distance  by 
horse  and  buggy  to  her  home.  In  the 
night  the  family  was  awakened  by 
the  kicking  of  a  horse,  which  seemed 
to  be  in  great  pain  and  before  any- 
thing could  be  done  for  him,  that 
horse — Rosalind's  horse — was  dead. 
This  was  a  real  blow  to  her  in  several 
ways;  first,  there  was  her  affection 
for  her  faithful  traveling  companion; 
then,  the  monetary  loss,  which  she 
could  ill  afford;  and  not  least,  the 
question  of  getting  back  home.  This 
was  solved,  however,  by  her  host, 
who  backed  his  own  horse  into  the 
shafts  of  her  buggy  and  drove  her  to 
Wadesboro. 


On  a  winter  day  Myrtle  Swindell, 
who  was  home  agent  in  Hertford 
County,  attempted  to  drive  to  a  club 
meeting  some  distance  from  the 
county  seat,  and  the  car  mired  on  a 
muddy  road  about  10  miles  from  her 
destination,  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  as  she  tried  to  go  forward.  No 
other  traveler  upon  whom  she  might 
call  seemed  to  have  ventured  on  the 
road,  and  no  help  was  available  until 
she  looked  up  and  saw  a  man  in  a 
convict's  suit  walking  toward  her. 
"Can  I  help  you  Miss  Swindell?"  he 
asked.    "Why,    how   did   you   know 
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me?"  she  said.  "Well  ma'am,  I  know 
you  are  the  same  lady  who  talked  to 
us  down  at  the  prison  camp  last  year, 
and  one  of  your  food  lists  is  tacked 
up  there  in  our  kitchen  right  now. 
Since  your  talk,  we  think  our 
superintendent  has  given  us  better 
things  to  eat,  and  all  of  us  appreciate 
it." 

Frightened?  Yes,  at  first;  but  a 
grateful  woman  saw  that  convict  get 
her  machine  out  of  the  mire,  and 
took  his  advice  when  he  said,  "this 
road  is  worse  further  down,  and  I'd 
turn  around  if  I  was  you.  I'm  a 
trusty.  Miss  Swindell,  and  I'll  drive 
you  as  far  as  the  prison  camp  if  you 
want  me  to?" 

He  drove  her  safely  over  the  bad 
spots,  and  as  he  alighted  in  front  of 
the  camp,  he  thanked  her  for  the 
ride,  but  added  "That  road  ain't  no 
place  for  a  lady  driver,  and  I 
wouldn't  try  it  again  until  spring 
weather  set  in.  I  hopes  you  get  home 
all  right." 

Eunice  Penny  who  was  home 
agent  in  Davidson  County  in  1915- 


1918  found  the  travel  situation  dif- 
ficult before  the  days  of  good  roads 
and  automobiles.  One  cold  and 
cloudy  morning  in  midwinter  on  her 
way  to  give  a  fireless  cooker 
demonstration,  the  singletree  on  her 
buggy  broke.  She  tied  her  horse  to  a 
tree  and  walked  down  the  road  until 
she  came  upon  a  house  where  she  got 
help  to  fix  the  singletree.  After  the 
man  fixed  the  singletree  he  turned 
her  horse  around  and  headed  her 
back  towards  town.  "For"  he  said  "by 
this  time  your  meeting  is  long  past, 
and  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  think  of 
going  on." 

On  her  way  back  to  town,  she  met 
a  farmer  whose  wife  was  interested 
in  making  a  fireless  cooker.  She  stop- 
ped the  farmer  and  told  him  that  she 
was  coming  sometime  to  show  his 
wife  how  to  make  one.  "What  kind  of 
thing  is  a  fireless  cooker?"  he  asked. 
"I  happen  to  have  one  in  the  back  of 
the  buggy"  she  said,  "and  there's  a 
chicken  in  it  that  has  been  cooking 
since  early  morning.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  try  a  piece  right  now?"  The 
astonished  and  skeptical  farmer  said 
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"well  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  and  that 
was  all  the  encouragement  she 
needed. 


Automobiles  and  trucks  had 
already  appeared  in  business,  and 
there  were  many  privately  owned 
cars  in  North  Carolina;  but  it  was  in 
1916  that  the  first  automobiles  for 
home  agents'  travel  were  bought, 
and  twenty  counties  furnished  cars 
or  made  it  possible  for  agents  to  buy 
them  through  added  funds.  Mrs. 
McKimmon  says  that  she  recalls  the 
first  closed  car  exhibited  and  the 
arguments  between  Extension  Direc- 
tor B.  W.  Kilgore  and  herself  as  to 
the  safety  of  such  a  car.  He  thought 
it  would  be  top-heavy  and  therefore 
might  turn  over  easily  and  endanger 
the  life  of  the  agents.  But  they  gave 
it  a  try  without  any  serious  trouble. 
However,  one  agent  was  reprimand- 
ed for  speeding  at  the  unheard  of 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  while 
another  drove  up  to  the  post  office 
with  no  license  plate  showing  in  the 
rear.  A  kindly  policeman  pointed  out 
the  fact  and  suggested  that  she  run 


the  car  in  until  the  license  arrived. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  can't  do  that;  I 
am  on  my  way  to  a  demonstration 
meeting  with  farm  girls  and  I  will  be 
late  if  I  don't  start  immediately," 
and  with  a  smile,  "I  have  already  ap- 
plied for  my  license.  Can't  I  talk  it 
over  with  you  when  I  get  back?" 

The  policeman  hung  a  pasteboard 
placard  with  "License  Applied  For" 
on  the  rear  of  the  car  and  permitted 
her  to  meet  the  club  girls. 


A.  G.  Oliver  and  his  assistant  C.  F. 
Parrish,  of  the  Division  of  Extension 
Poultry,  State  College,  gave  much  of 
their  time  to  visiting  home  flocks, 
showing  producers  how  to  cull  for 
egg  production,  how  to  select  for 
standard  quality  and  how  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  flock  through 
sanitary  measures. 

In  1939  Mr.  Parrish  carried  on 
work  with  359  farm  families  involv- 
ing 66,147  birds,  an  average  of  184 
birds  per  farm  with  an  average 
production  of  168  eggs  per  bird. 


Mrs.  Henry  Middleton  of  Duplin 
County,  a  real  leader  from  the  be- 
ginning, says:  "It  was  the  garden 
contest  that  started  my  family  plant- 
ing but  it  will  not  take  prize  money 
to  make  us  continue  it,  for  out  of  365 
days  of  the  year  we  have  missed  only 
one  day  serving  fresh  vegetables  on 
our  table  and  we  were  all  away  from 
home  that  day.  We  haven't  had  to 
call  a  doctor  either  or  even  consult 
one  of  our  family  during  the  year, 
and  each  child  has  gained  weight." 


The  sheriff  of  Moore  County  was 
much  concerned  about  the  home 
agent  driving  alone  over  the  lonely 
roads.  "Miss  Gracie,"  he  said,  "I  can't 
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sleep  at  nights  for  thinking  about 
you  riding  all  around  this  county 
with  nobody  to  protect  you.  Come 
into  my  office  and  let  me  swear  you 
in  as  a  deputy.  I'll  give  you  a  gun  and 
you'll  be  a  lot  safer  and  I'll  feel  a  lot 
happier  about  you." 

Grace  Bradford  laughed,  but 
allowed  herself  to  be  sworn  in  and 
accepted  the  gun,  though  she  never 
had  occasion  to  use  it.  However,  she 
told  the  sheriff  some  time  later  that 
"when  darkness  falls  on  a  winter  af- 
ternoon and  I  am  an  hour  or  so  from 
home  it  isn't  a  bad  thing  to  know 
that  I  have  something  stronger  than 
my  own  muscles  to  protect  me  if  I 
should  meet  a  wandering  tramp  on 
the  road." 


The  Dairy  Division  of  State 
College  did  excellent  work  with  the 
"Family  Cow",  and  its  teachings, 
together  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Extension  Service,  agricultural 
teachers,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  slowly  but  surely 
brought  the  consumption  of  milk 
from  one-half  cup  per  person  per  day 
(the  best  average  the  state  could 
make  for  its  two  and  a  quarter 
million  people  in  1906)  to  a  cup  of 
milk  per  person  for  three  and  half 
million  inhabitants  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  1940's. 

In  one  coast  county,  the  young 
home  agent,  Hattie  Mae  Morrissy, 
who  drove  from  house  to  house  over 
the  long  stretches  of  sandy  roads, 
saw  in  one  farm  home  a  child  five  or 
six  years  old  who  was  not  able  to 
stand  on  her  weak  little  legs.  The 
mother  said  that  the  child  had  been 
walking  a  year  or  so  before,  but  that 
she  had  gradually  lost  the  use  of  her 
legs. 

When  the  agent  inquired  as  to  diet 
she  found  the  little  girl  was  eating 
just  what  the  rest  of  the  family  did— 
corn  bread,  bacon,  potatoes,  and 
whatever  green  things  they  grew, 
but  no  milk,  no  butter,  no  eggs. 

*T  believe  this  little  girl  can  be 
helped  if  she  can  get  a  quart  of  milk 
a  day,"  said  Miss  Morrissy.  The 
mother  protested  that  they  didn't 
have  a  cow. 

"Well  we  can  get  one,"  said  the 
father  "if  it's  going  to  make  our  little 
girl  walk." 

"And  a  garden  also?"  asked  the 
agent. 

"Yes",  said  the  father,  "a  garden 
too  if  you'll  tell  us  what  to  plant." 

"It  is  hard  to  believe  that  eight 
months  of  good  milk,  green 
vegetables,  and  sunshine  can  make 
such  a  change  as  I  saw  in  that  rosey- 
cheeked  little  girl  who  ran  to  meet 
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me",  said  Hattie  Mae  to  the  mother 
eight  months  later. 

"Yes",  agreed  the  mother,  "but  I 
give  you  and  the  cow  the  praise.  Miss 
Morrissy." 


In  1914  a  woman  who  had  just 
moved  into  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  was  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  home  agent  and  came  to 
Mrs.  McKimmon's  office  one  day  to 
protest  against  the  lack  of  cows 
there.  She  wished  to  put  on  a  drive 
immediately  to  bring  good  Jerseys 
and  Holsteins  to  all  eastern  counties 
lacking  good  breeds,  and  she  agreed 
to  furnish  the  money  for  some  cows. 

"I  would  not  import  the  cows 
now,"  Mrs.  McKimmon  said,  but 
before  she  could  give  the  reason  the 
woman  exclaimed,  "Yes,  but  I  wish 
to  do  it." 

"Then  you  would  lose  your 
money",  Mrs.  McKimmon  said,  "for 
the  ticks  would  probably  get  the 
cows  and  your  money  would  perish 
with  them." 

Tick  eradication  began  in  North 
Carolina  in  a  small  way  in  1906  but  a 
state  law  was  not  passed  for  com- 
plete eradication  until  1923. 

John  A.  Arey,  dairy  Extension 
specialist,  says;  "After  years  of  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  State  agricultural 
education  forces,  the  direct  result 


has  been  that  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  milk  in  the  various 
towns  of  eastern  part  of  the  State 
has  been  doubled  and  tripled  during 
the  past  thirteen  years  and  in  many 
cases  has  more  than  tripled." 


Amy  Benson  of  the  Woodleaf  4-H 
Club  in  Rowan  County,  found  that 
"Papa  has  changed  his  mind  about 
our  club  work;  he  used  to  think  it 
was  all  foolishness  but  now  he'll  take 
a  horse  out  of  the  field  any  day  for  us 
to  drive  to  a  club  meeting  because  we 
have  learned  to  sew  and  don't  have  to 
hire  someone  to  make  our  clothes  for 
us." 


From  all  parts  of  the  state  in  1917- 
1918  came  calls  from  black  families, 
and  the  overworked  home  agents, 
with  all  their  interest  in  the  black 
welfare,  could  not  take  care  of  them 
properly.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
work  with  farm  people  the  question 
of  how  to  help  black  families  had 
arisen,  and  white  agents  visited  their 
homes  and  gave  demonstrations  on 
gardening  and  canning  to  many 
groups.  Black  people  who  had 
already  learned  to  can  or  who  lear- 
ned the  art  during  the  summer  of 
1917-18  came  to  chosen  centers  and 
readily  agreed  to  instruct  their 
neighbors.  These  women  carried  out 
the  instructions  of  the  home  agent  so 
ably  that  their  success  was  one  of 
our  strong  points  when  we  made  ap- 
plication to  the  director  of  Extension 
for  a  part  of  the  Federal  World  War 
emergency  appropriation  to  apply  to 
the  employment  of  trained  black 
leaders. 

In  twenty-seven  counties  with 
large  black  populations,  black  leaders 
volunteered  to  work  without  pay  if 
the  white  agents  would  continue  the 
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work  they  had  already  begun  with 
black  farm  families;  and  without  ex- 
ception this  was  done,  in  the  belief 
that  the  need  would  bring  appropria- 
tions. The  need  was  met  when  in 


July  1921  enough  money  was  turned 
over  to  the  Home  Demonstration 
Division  to  employ  six  full-time 
black  agents. 


Agent  working  with  member  of  biacl<  family. 
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Agents  canning  in  tin  at  short  course  in  1936. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Blalock,  mother  of  present  Extension  director,  gathering  vegetables  from  garden. 
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L.  R.  Harrill  —  Mr.  4-H 


Leary  Rhinehart  Harrill,  a  native  of 
Cleveland  County  and  a  graduate  of  N.  C. 
State  College  (now  NCSU)  became  the 
first  full-time  4-H  agent  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1922.  He  served  as  agent  in  Bun- 
combe County  where  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  developing  an  outstanding 
youth  program  and  where  he  organized 
the  first  calf  show  for  young  people  in  the 
state.  He  was  appointed  state  4-H  leader 
four  years  later  and  served  in  that  posi- 
tion until  he  retired  in  1963. 

Mr.  Harrill  relates  this  story  in  his 
book  entitled  Memories  of  J^-H. 

"The  offer  came  from  I.  0.  Schaub,  who 
had  begun  his  Extension  career  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  first  boys'  club  agents  in 
1909  and  who  had  been  named  head  of 
Agricultural  Extension  in  North  Carolina 
in  1923. 

"*We  are  considering  putting  a  man  in 
charge  of  the  4-H  program  on  a  state 
level,'  Schaub  told  me.  'Will  you  consider 
taking  the  position?'  My  reply  was,  'If  you 
have  no  more  sense  that  to  offer  me  the 
position,  I  have  no  more  sense  than  to  ac- 
cept it.'  That  was  our  contract,  and  it 
gave  me  and  the  4-H  program  in  North 
Carolina  official  sanction." 

Mr.  Harrill  served  as  state  4-H  Leader 
for  37  years— from  1926  to  1963.  Under 
his  leadership,  4-H  participation  in- 
creased from  20,000  in  1926  to  168,000  in 
1960.  He  developed  the  largest  4-H 
program  in  the  nation.  He  stressed  the 
citizenship    and    character    building 


L.  R.  Harrill 

qualities  of  4-H  along  with  the  specific 
skills  inherent  in  individual  projects.  He 
said,  *Tf  a  boy  produces  a  grand  cham- 
pion steer  and  has  not  become  a  grand 
champion  himself,  the  project  has 
failed." 

He  brought  many  innovations  to  the 
4-H  program.  He  helped  start  the  Inter- 
national Farm  Youth  Exchange 
Program,  organized  many  new  projects, 
started  the  4-H  camping  program,  and 
helped  clear  the  way  for  the  urban  4-H 
program. 

Mr.  Harrill's  interest  in  4-H  did  not 
cease  upon  his  retirement.  He  authored 
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two  hooks— Images  ofJ^-H  and  Memories 
ofJf-H.  The  books  are  copyrighted  by  the 
N.  C.  4-H  Development  Fund.  The  Harrill 
family  established  the  L.  R.  Harrill  4-H 
Scholarship  Fund  which  has  provided 
two  $500  scholarships  annually  since 
1963. 

Mr.  Harrill  had  a  long  and  fruitful 
career  in  4-H  and  was  associated  with  the 
program  for  almost  50  years.  In  1977  he 
received  the  Watauga  Award  from  North 
Carolina  State  University  for  outstand- 
ing service,  the  highest  award  that  his 
university  bestows  on  one  of  its  own. 
Other  honors: 

Gold  Key  from  National  4-H  Camp  for 
25  years  of  outstanding  leadership  in  4-H 
Club  Work— 1950 

Named  "N.  C.  Man  of  the  Year"  by 
State  Magazine— 1950 


Named  "Man  of  the  Year  in  N.  C. 
Agriculture"  by  the  Progressive 
Farmer — 1957 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Superior  Service  Award — 
1955 

Thor  Research  Center— Certificate  of 
Merit  for  outstanding  service  to 
agriculture  in  the  field  of  development  of 
new  methods  that  promote  better  farm 
living. 

Gardner-Webb  College  Alumni  Cita- 
tion (in  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement  and  service  in  the  field  of 
Youth  Training  thru  4-H  Clubs  in  1959). 

Youth  Center  at  State  Fair  Grounds 
designated  the  L.  R.  Harrill  Center — 
1975. 

Mr.  Harrill  died  April  21,  1978. 
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When  We  Were  ^Becoming' — Recollections  of 
Extension  Workers  and  Friends 


Several  people  were  asked  to  write  in 
some  instances  or  happenings  that  stand 
out  in  their  minds  about  their  Extension 
experiences.  Space  would  not  permit  the 
inclusion  of  all  the  stories.  Selected  ones 
are  presented  below.  Some  of  these  ex- 
periences are  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
dividual. Others  are  recollections  as  told 
to  fellow  members  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi. 

Grady  Miller: 

In  1973  Mrs.  Eugenia  VanLandingham 
was  to  be  honored  by  receiving  the  Ep- 
silon Sigma  Phi  State  Certificate  of 
Recognition.  As  president  of  XI  Chapter, 
it  fell  my  lot  to  get  some  distinguished 
person  to  make  the  presentation  at  the 
annual  meeting.  The  directors  first 
suggested  Director  Hyatt,  then  changed 
their  minds  and  said  that  they  thought 
her  sister,  Ona  P.  Humphrey,  was  the 
best  person  to  make  the  presentation.  I 
made  my  appeal  to  Ona,  telling  her  that 
she  had  been  selected  by  the  board  of 
directors  to  make  the  presentation  as  we 
felt  it  was  very  fitting  for  her  to  present 
this  to  her  most  deserving  sister. 

"You  know,  Grady,"  she  said,  "I  will 
not  be  in  the  state  on  that  date,  after  all, 
as  my  husband  and  I  had  already  planned 
an  out-of-state  trip."  So  I  made  my  next 
move  to  Director  Hyatt.  Dr.  Hyatt 
suggested  that  someone  else  might  do  a 
better  job  of  presenting  the  award.  I  told 
him  that  the  board  thought  so,  too,  and  he 
was  the  second  choice,  the  first  choice  be- 


ing her  sister,  Ona  P.  Humphrey.  Direc- 
tor Hyatt  blushed  and  said,  "Grady,  I 
have  known  both  of  them  for  25  years, 
are  you  trying  to  tell  me  that  they  are 
sisters?"  I  assured  him  that  I  was  not  try- 
ing to  tell  him  anything — it  was  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  they  are  sisters. 
Without  hesitation,  he  gladly  accepted 
the  responsibility  and  made  the  presenta- 
tion in  this  fashion: 

"They  do  not  look  alike  but  they  both 
work  alike  in  that  they  are  two  of  my  best 
Home  Economics  Extension  Agents  who 
carry  out  excellent  programs  in  their 
respective  counties  and  I  have  known 
each  of  them  for  25  years." 

Eugenia  P.  VanLandingham: 

I  would  like  to  share  a  little  experience 
or  two  that  I  had  while  working  in 
Washington  County.  There  was  only  one 
paved  road  in  the  whole  county  and  all 
the  county  roads  became  impassable  in 
the  winter  months.  My  car  would  get 
stuck  almost  any  day  from  January  to 
March.  Wenona  was  a  section  of  the 
county  where  there  was  located  a  State 
Research  Station.  Mr.  J.  L.  Rhea  was 
superintendent.  The  women  of  that  com- 
munity were  wide  awake  and  interested 
in  progress  and  growth,  but  my  only 
route  to  Wenona  was  a  soggy,  boggy 
black  road  without  foundation  when  it 
rained,  and  it  was  flanked  by  a  deep  canal 
on  either  side.  I  couldn't  travel  there  by 
car  during  the  first  two  or  three  winter 
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months.  I  finally  worked  out  a  plan  with 
one  of  my  farmer  friends  who  had  a 
fairly  good  saddle  horse  to  let  me  use  this 
horse  for  making  the  9-mile  trip  and 
return  on  the  turnpike  road  to  Wenona. 
This  was  an  enjoyable  mode  of  transpor- 
tation for  me,  plus  a  wonderfully  warm 
welcome  when  I  arrived  to  meet  with  the 
club  members  there.  They  were  slightly 
isolated  from  the  outside  world  during 
the  winter  months  and  were  glad  to  see 
outsiders  when  they  would  travel  there. 
Another  method  that  I  used  to  reach 
my  people  and  to  answer  their  calls  was 
by  a  one-horse,  two-wheeled  road  cart 
that  had  no  springs.  In  this  I  traveled 
from  the  highway  (the  only  one  paved 
road)  to  many,  many  meetings  in  order  to 
keep  in  communication  with  my  people 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  and  I  was 
always  rewarded  by  the  appreciation 
shown  me  for  my  efforts  in  their  behalf. 
My  tenure  of  service  in  Washington 
County  was  during  the  worse  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties.  There  were  few 
automobiles  in  use  during  that  time 
because  there  was  no  money  with  which 
to  purchase  state  car  licenses  and  gas- 
oline. As  I  traveled  from  community  to 
community,  people  would  ask  me  to  do 
little  favors  for  them  in  the  county  seat  of 
Plymouth  or  along  the  way.  One  day  I 
was  in  Creswell  and  a  jovial  type  of  man 
saw  me  driving  past  his  store.  He  came 
running  out  the  door,  waving  his  hand  for 
me  to  stop.  He  had  a  small  box  in  his 
hand  and  he  said,  "Miss  Patterson  (my 
maiden  name),  I  know  you  have  been 
asked  to  do  many  things  for  many  people, 
but  I'll  bet  this  is  a  first.  This  morning  I 
dropped  my  false  teeth  and  they  broke 
exactly  half  in  two.  Would  you  please 
take  them  to  Dr.  Whitehurst  (the  only 
dentist  in  the  county  at  that  time),  and 
ask  him  to  repair  them  and  mail  them 
back  to  me?"  We  had  a  good  laugh  about 
this  request  and  it  was  gladly  carried  out. 
One  day  shortly  after  I  came  to  work  in 
Edgecombe  County  I  had  a  call  to  go  to 


the  home  of  a  tenant  farmer  to  teach  his 
wife  how  to  use  a  pressure  canner  and  to 
instruct  her  in  canning  fresh  pork.  They 
asked  me  to  stay  with  them  for  lunch.  I 
accepted  the  invitation  and  while  at  the 
table  the  homemaker  asked  me  where  I 
came  from  to  Edgecombe  County.  I  told 
her  that  I  had  grown  up  on  a  red  clay 
farm  in  south  Iredell  County.  Quickly  she 
turned  to  her  husband  and  said,  'T  told 
you  that  she  won't  no  high  flying 
woman."  This  was  one  of  the  best  compli- 
ments that  I  ever  received. 

Another  time  I  was  called  to  a  farm 
home  to  teach  canning  by  pressure  to  a 
homemaker  who  was  using  the  oven  to 
preheat  meat  before  packing  into  jars.  I 
opened  the  oven  to  check  on  the  pork 
chops  that  had  been  placed  in  there  and 
saw  two  or  three  items  in  the  back  of  the 
stove  that  resembled  over-cooked  sweet 
potatoes.  I  said  to  the  homemaker  'T 
believe  you  have  left  some  sweet  potatoes 
way  back  in  the  oven."  She  replied,  "Oh 
no,  they  are  rocks  to  keep  the  hawks 
away.  Haven't  you  ever  seen  rocks  in  an 
oven  before?" 
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Roy  D.  Goodman: 

In  1915,  50  farmers  were  persuaded  to 
buy  cooperatively  311  bushels  of  Coker's 
cotton  seed  which  produced  excellent 
results.  Then  in  1928,  Mr.  Goodman  per- 
suaded 19  farmers  to  purchase  375 
pounds  of  Korean  lespedeza  seed  at  the 
seemingly  exorbitant  price  of  50  cents  a 
pound.  Through  the  planting  of  this 
legume,  the  soil  was  conserved  and  the 
way  was  paved  for  the  introduction  of 
livestock  enterprises. 

(Until  the  late  1930's,  Mr.  Goodman's 
work  as  county  agent  included  the  duties 
of  a  veterinarian.)  One  amusing  incident 
that  he  casually  tells  is  this: 

One  day  a  bull  killed  Jesse  Earnhardt, 
one  of  my  friends.  The  neighbor  called  me 
to  come  immediately  and  dehorn  the 
animal.  So  I  went  on  over  and  took  care  of 
that  bull  right  away. 

(He  still  has  his  Keystone  cattle  dehor- 
ners  which  he  prizes  greatly.  Cabarrus 
County,  under  his  leadership,  was  'the 
first  county  in  the  state  to  launch  an  ex- 
tensive Bang's  Disease  and  a  tuberculosis 
control  program.) 

Everett  Norton: 

Everett  Norton  says  that  it  was  only  in 
the  late  thirties  that  he  traveled  from 
community  to  community  with  a  home- 
made barrel  or  tin  drum  in  the  trunk  of 
his  car  for  the  purpose  of  treating  cotton 
seeds.  He  also  carried  a  lard  stand  and 
five  pounds  of  arasan  to  treat  peanuts. 
Many  farmers  would  not  treat  seed  for 
fear  that  it  would  kill  the  germination. 
However,  in  just  a  few  years  there  were 
75,000  acres  of  cotton  and  peanuts  plan- 
ted in  that  county  with  practically  all  the 
seed  treated. 

Mr.  Norton  says  that  he  recommended 
approximately  150  to  300  young  men  to 
be  county  commissioners  during  the  time 
that  he  was  district  chairman.  On  one  oc- 
casion, after  expounding  on  the  qualifica- 
tions and  recommendations  of  one  man, 


one  commissioner  said:  "The  last  one  you 
brought  down  here  you  got  out  of  a  filling 
station,  so  this  fellow  should  do." 
Another  commissioner  spoke  up  and  said: 
"Even  though  this  is  the  first  of  the 
month,  we  can't  start  your  man  today  as 
you  suggest,  since  today  is  already  one- 
half  gone."  He  didn't  start  that  day 
either. 


J'rrr, 


D.  G.  Harwood,  Jr.: 

This  incident  occurred  while  Mr. 
Harwood  was  serving  as  assistant  county 
agent  in  Cleveland  County. 

D.  G.  says  that  while  traveling 
through  the  county  one  afternoon,  he 
came  upon  a  truck  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  on  which  one  of  the  local  dairymen 
was  trying  to  load  some  heavy  logs.  He 
stopped  and  helped  the  dairyman.  Later 
the  man  became  a  county  commissioner 
and  told  D.  G.  that  his  helping  load  the 
logs  made  a  very  lasting  impression  on 
him.  He  said  he  had  felt  before  that  our 
organization  had  been  trying  to  avoid 
service-type  activities,  and  he  felt  that 
some  of  our  employees  did  not  feel  a  true 
kinship  with  the  dirt  farmer  nor  want  to 
get  their  hands  dirty  in  a  similar 
situation. 

J.  B.  Snipes: 

J.  B.  Snipes,  retired  Chatham  County 
Extension  chairman,  says  that  a  "Three 
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L"  slogan:  "Lime,  Legumes,  and 
Livestock"  worked  wonders  in  getting 
Grade  A  dairies,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  on  the  farms  of  Wilkes  and 
Chatham  counties. 

Dan  Holler: 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Ex- 
tension Service  as  a  child  when  I  obser- 
ved the  visits  of  the'county  agent  and  the 
home  agent  to  my  parents'  home  and 
farm.  This  was  during  the  years  of  1918 
through  the  1920's.  I  remember  the 
county  agent,  Mr.  C.  C.  Proffitt,  wore 
what  we  called  riding  pants,  brown 
leather  leggings,  and  a  World  War  I  hat. 
He  was  quite  impressive  and  my  father 
always  welcomed  his  visit  and  his  advice. 

During  the  1920's,  I  became  a  4-H 
member  and  represented  my  county  on  a 
4-H  judging  team  at  the  State  Fair  in 
Raleigh  which  was  held  across  the  street 
from  Patterson  Hall  in  what  is  now  a 
residential,  church  and  business  area  of 
Raleigh.  My  skills  at  judging  were  not  to 
be  envied.  However,  I  won  a  $12.00  award 
on  sheep  and  one  on  a  breed  of  poultry — 
neither  of  which  I  had  ever  seen  before.  It 
was  a  great  experience  and  was  probably 
the  cause  of  me  later  becoming  a  student 
at  North  Carolina  State. 

After  graduation  from  State  I  became 
an  assistant  to  a  county  agent  who  had 
never  finished  high  school.  I  am  told  that 
he  was  a  blacksmith  before  becoming  a 
county  agent.  He  was  a  wonderful  man 
with  an  open  mind  to  new  ideas  and  con- 
ducted his  job  in  a  well-organized,  ef- 
ficient manner.  He  had  learned  many 
valuable  lessons  through  experience,  the 
help  of  the  Extension  specialists,  and  the 
school  of  hard  knocks.  He  was  hired  by 
the  first  Extension  worker  in  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  C.  R.  Hudson. 

While  I  was  a  student  at  North 
Carolina  State,  I  roomed  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Hudson.  Mr.  Hudson 
would  often  relate  some  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  in  getting  Extension  work  started. 


He  stated  that  he  was  refused  an  office  at 
North  Carolina  State  College  and  the 
N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
secured  an  office  in  Statesville,  N.  C.  and 
began  his  Extension  work  there.  I  now 
look  back  and  wish  I  had  asked  Mr.  Hud- 
son many  more  questions  about  those 
early  days. 

I  have  seen  Extension  constantly  mak- 
ing changes,  yet  holding  on  to  some  of  the 
old  and  proven  teaching  principles.  Dur- 
ing the  1920's  it  was  difficult  for  an  Ex- 
tension agent  to  find  farmers  and  home- 
makers  who  were  willing  to  accept  new 
ideas  and  try  method  and  result 
demonstrations.  Often  they  would  work 
for  weeks  to  get  one  cooperator.  By  the 
way,  many  of  the  people  of  the  county 
called  the  Extension  workers,  the 
"county  demonstrators."  Today,  Exten- 
sion is  so  widely  accepted  by  the  modern 
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farmers  and  homemakers  that  it  is  often 
necessary  to  discourage  the  use  of  a  prac- 
tice or  method  until  further  research  can 
prove  its  worth  or  lack  of  value.  Also  dur- 
ing the  early  days,  adults  would  fre- 
quently allow  their  sons  or  daughters  to 
try  a  recommendation  by  an  Extension 
agent  that  they  themselves  were  afraid  to 
try  for  fear  of  ridicule  by  their  neighbors. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Charlie  Overman,  once 
told  me  of  a  practice  that  he  had  tried  to 
get  started  with  the  peanut  growers  of 
the  county,  but  he  had  met  with  much 
difficulty  in  getting  an  adult  to  give  it  a 
try.  He  then  switched  to  an  attempt  to 
get  some  of  the  4-H  members  to  try  the 
demonstration.  He  found  several  adults 
were  willing  for  their  sons  to  do  the 
result  demonstrations.  With  the  success 
of  these  demonstrations  in  the  county  by 
the  4-H  members,  within  a  few  years 
most  of  the  peanut  growers  had  accepted 
the  practice.  As  Extension  faces  the 
future,  may  it  hold  on  to  the  good  and 
proven  methods  of  the  past,  but  be  flexi- 
ble enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  con- 
tinually changing  clientele. 

C.  S.  Mintz: 

Mr.  C.  S.  Mintz,  retired  district  chair- 
man, says  that  he  had  heard  others  in  Ex- 
tension mention  the  method  and  result 
demonstrations:  The  words  "method  and 
result"  appealed  to  me,  so  this  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  broaden  by  knowledge  of 
Extension. 

A  truck  farmer  visited  the  office  in  the 
fall  of  1935.  He  had  been  growing  straw- 
berries for  many  years.  From  his  conver- 
sation I  concluded  there  appeared  to  be 
fertilization  problems,  so  we  set  up  what 
I  thought  was  a  result  demonstration  on 
his  farm.  A  fertilizer  manufacturer 
agreed  to  participate  by  furnishing  the 
various  formulas  to  be  used.  We  permit- 
ted a  large  sign  to  be  erected  at  the 
demonstration  site  (mistake  No.  1). 
Neighboring  farmers  accused  the  new 


agent  of  promoting  fertilizer  manufac- 
turer's products.  However,  the 
demonstration  was  a  success;  during  har- 
vesting season,  farmers  and  other  in- 
terested persons  were  invited  to  observe 
the  result  demonstration.  When  har- 
vesting had  been  completed,  results  from 
each  different  plot  were  summarized  and 
made  available  to  all  interested  farmers. 

A  method  demonstration  heretofore 
mentioned  was  our  next  learning  ex- 
perience. A  supersalesman  selling  peach 
trees  visited  a  small  neighborhood  a  cou- 
ple of  years  prior  to  my  arrival  to  the 
county.  All  families  must  have  purchased 
a  few  trees.  Sometime  during  the  second 
winter  a  farmer  that  had  purchased  trees 
asked  me,  "don't  newly  set  peach  trees 
need  pruning?"  I  answered  "yes"  and  "I 
think  I  can  show  you  and  your  neighbors 
how  to  do  a  good  job."  A  date  and  time 
was  set  to  conduct  a  method  demonstra- 
tion with  the  farmer  as  a  cooperator. 
"We'll  be  there,  and  we  want  you  to  invite 
all  your  neighbors  who  have  trees  to  be 
pruned."  On  the  day  of  the  demonstration 
there  were  perhaps  a  dozen  farmers  pre- 
sent. They  enjoyed  it,  and  we  believe 
learned  how  to  properly  prune  fruit 
trees. 

From  these  two  demonstrations,  I 
gained  confidence  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  Extension 
work. 

Being  in  the  work  for  35  years,  I  can 
remember  that  humorous  things  hap- 
pened often.  I  kinda  liked  this  one. 

Annual  4-H  Achievement  Day  was  be- 
ing held.  The  agent  in  charge  of  4-H  was  a 
Mr.  Lassiter.  In  presenting  the  county 
winners  certificates,  he  called  the  name 
of  "Jackie  Daughtry"  and  asked  him  to 
come  forward  and  receive  his  swine 
award.  Jackie  came  forward,  received  his 
certificate  and  cash.  On  returning  to  his 
seat,  he  stopped,  turned  to  Mr.  Lassiter 
and  said  seriously,  "Mr.  Lassiter,  I  didn't 
have  swine,  I  had  hogs  as  my  project." 
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Frances  Wagoner: 

Working  conditions  were  difficult  for 
all  Extension  workers  in  the  early  years. 
In  some  areas,  they  did  not  improve  very 
fast  as  evidenced  by  Frances  Wagoner's 
account  of  when  she  went  to  Alleghany 
County  in  1943: 

My  office  was  one  small  room  with  one 
table,  one  straight  hard  chair.  I  was  to 
share  the  secretary  and  telephone  with 
the  County  Agent.  The  office  was  on  the 
second  floor.  The  hours  were  from  8:00  to 
5:00,  5V2  days  a  week.  The  county  com- 
missioners paid  $25  a  month  on  my 
salary — no  demonstration  materials,  no 
travel  expenses,  just  $25  and  no  more. 

There  was  a  tin  heater  to  heat  my  of- 
fice. You  got  your  own  wood  from  a  little 
house  back  of  the  Court  House,  which 
was  about  300  feet  or  more .  from  the 
Community  Building.  I  was  only  in  the 
county  for  a  few  weeks  before  I  had  to 
make  fires  in  this  little  tin  heater.  I 
would  go  and  get  my  wood  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon or  early  in  the  morning.  The  tin 
heater  was  good  for  a  short  while,  but 
your  legs  would  burn  up  and  your  back 
would  be  freezing. 

Once  I  got  lost  way  back  in  the  moun- 
tains. I  don't  think  a  car  had  been  over 
this  in  years  and  years.  I  got  on  a  very 
narrow  road  and  had  no  way  to  turn 
back.  I  was  hoping  and  praying  that 
nothing  would  happen.  Yes,  I  was  afraid 
for  the  first  time  in  all  my  going  over  the 
country.  I  was  thinking  that  maybe  I 
would  come  out  somewhere.  Just  about 
this  time,  I  saw  this  little  woman  sitting 
on  a  log  holding  her  cow.  Well,  I  knew 
this  was  the  end.  I  had  to  stop.  I  told  her 
who  I  was  and  I  said  *T  am  the  Home 
Economics  Agent."  She  really  gave  me  a 
look.  Then  I  said,  *T  help  ladies  like  you  to 
can  and  cook."  She  smiled  and  told  me 
how  I  could  just  keep  going  and  I  would 
get  back  to  Sparta.  But  she  said,  "I've 
been  canning  sausage  for  years  and  I  just 
can't  keep  it."  I  told  her,  "I'll  be  glad  to 


come  and  help  you  can  your  sausage."  So 
we  set  a  date  and  she  and  I  planned  to 
meet  on  the  highway  and  she  would  take 
me  to  her  home. 

*     *     * 

Another  experience  that  I  will  never 
forget  occurred  when  four  Extension 
agents,  dressed  as  yqu  would  expect 
professional  workers  to  be,  left  North 
Carolina  to  go  to  the  National  Home 
Economics  Association  meeting  in 
Philadelphia. 

I  was  driving  my  car  and  the  other 
three  agents  were  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
penses, but— not  the  trouble  that  I  got 
into. 

We  had  gotten  into  Virginia,  and  we 
decided  it  was  time  to  drive  off  and  have 
lunch.  This  we  did,  but  the  place  was  so 
crowded  that  we  decided  to  get  back  on 
the  highway  and  go  to  another  place.  Just 
as  I  pulled  back  into  the  interstate,  three 
cars  from  New  York  passed  me,  occupied 
by  hippies.  The  next  thing  I  knew  a 
patrolman  came  down  out  of  the  sky,  it 
seemed,  and  pulled  all  four  cars  over  to 
the  side.  I  was  thinking  that  he  was  going 
to  let  me  go  on  our  way,  but  no,  he  said, 
"Are  you  traveling  with  them?"  This  was 
just  too  much.  I  said,  "No,  indeed,  we  are 
going  to  a  National  Home  Economics 
Meeting."  Then  of  all  things,  he  said  that 
I  would  have  to  come  down  to  the  station. 
Here  we  went  with  all  those  hippies.  I 
paid  my  fine  and  then  asked  the 
patrolman  to  show  us  where  we  could  eat, 
which  he  did. 

I  will  never  believe  that  I  was  driving 
80  miles  an  hour  when  I  had  just  gotten 
back  on  the  highway.  When  I  got  back  to 
Sparta,  I  didn't  hear  a  word  from  anyone 
for  six  months.  Then  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
this  Revenue  man  came  to  see  me.  I  told 
him  what  had  happened,  and  that  this 
was  my  first  time  to  be  stopped.  This 
didn't  seem  to  matter  to  him,  because  he 
said,  "Well,  I  think  you  had  better  go  to 
Elkin  every  Monday  night  to  Driver's 
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Education  School  for  about  six  nights." 
So  I  went.  The  first  night  I  was  in  class  I 
was  the  only  lady  there,  and  there  were 
hippies  and  rough  looking  guys.  So,  from 
then  on,  I  got  Isom  to  go  with  me.  So,  he 
had  his  course  in  driver's  education  along 
with  me.  We  did  get  to  tell  the  instructor 
why  I  was  there.  I  did  find  out  that  other 
people  had  been  caught  in  the  same  spot. 
I  will  probably  never  Hve  this  down,  as  I 
am  always  getting  warnings  from  my  co- 
workers who  laughingly  say,  "Don't  let 
Frances  see  any  hippies— she  might  start 
chasing  them." 

Josephine  Hall: 

My  first  big  project  in  Hoke  County 
was  making  several  hundred  mattresses. 
One  day  a  young  black  man  brought  his 
mother  to  the  mattress  center.  I  asked 
him  wouldn't  he  like  to  stay  and  help  her 
make  her  mattress.  He  said  that  he 
would  and  pitched  right  in.  I  learned 
soon  after  we  started  that  he  had  just 
been  released  from  prison.  He  really 
worked  hard  that  day  and  was  proud  of 
the  finished  mattress.  His  last  remark  on 
leaving  that  afternoon  was  "Lady,  you've 
learnt  me  more  today  than  I  learnt  in 
four  years  in  school  and  two  years  in  the 
pen." 

JohnH.  Harris: 

Conditions  were  not  always  good  for 
the  agricultural  agents  either.  John  H. 
Harris    says    that    years    ago    H.  R. 


Niswonger,  in  charge  of  Extension  Hor- 
ticulture, would  go  to  Asheville  by  train 
and  apple  growers  would  pick  him  up  at 
the  station  by  wagon.  He  would  spend  the 
night  with  the  farmer.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  sleeping  on  a  mat  in  the  living  room 
and  the  bed  bugs  got  so  bad  that  he  had  to 
put  two  chairs  together  and  he  slept 
across  them. 

The  next  morning  the  farmer  came  in 
and  saw  the  situation.  He  exclaimed,  "I 
knowed  they  was  bad,  but  I  never  saw 
'em'  tree  a  person  before." 
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Mary  Corn  well: 

She  writes  of  her  early  experiences 
with  the  State  Fair  Craft  Department: 

While  in  Cherokee  County  I  worked 
very  closely  with  the  John  C.  Campbell 
Folk  School.  At  State  Fair  time,  I  was 
asked  to  take  an  exhibit  of  carvings  to 
the  State  Fair  Craft  Department.  Lewis 
Watson  was  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment.   Fannie    McClellan    gave    me    (a 
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young,  inexperienced  agent)  an  excellent 
demonstration  of  how  to  wrap  the  round 
carvings  to  prevent  breakage.  All  was 
well.  Lewis  displayed  the  items 
beautifully  and  all  won  ribbons  and  cash 
awards. 

After  the  fair  was  over,  I  packed  all  the 
items  most  carefully  to  see  that  my  blue 
ribbon  sow  ($10.00  premium)  and  5  pigs 
were  accounted  for  in  the  packing.  When 
I  took  the  large  box  of  carvings  back  to 
the  school,  I  poured  out  the  premium 
money  and  the  ribbons  and  said,  "All  the 
carvings  are  in  the  box,  I  must  hurry  to 
my  club  meeting."  Fannie  said,  "Wait,  I 
must  check  every  thing  before  you  leave." 
Everything  was  accounted  for  except  one 
pig.  I  knew  I  put  all  five  in  the  box.  We 
shook  all  the  papers,  the  boxes  and 
searched  everywhere.  A  pig  was  missing. 
"Well,  I'm  sorry,  I  will  write  Mr.  Watson 
and  try  to  find  that  pig,  but  I've  given 
you  the  $10.00  prize  money."  "I  know," 
said  Fannie,  "but  the  set  is  broken  and 
the  wood  can't  be  matched.  You'll  have  to 
buy  this  set  so  my  records  will  tally.  Very 
upset  I  paid  $3.25  for  the  sow  and  4  pigs- 
big  money  back  in  the  40's  and  very  little 
pay  for  Extension  work.  Mr.  Watson 
couldn't  find  the  pig. 

The  next  year,  Fannie  McClellan 
called,  "Will  you  please  take  our  carvings 
to  the  fair  again?"  I  answered,  "Yes,  I'll 
take  them,  but  if  a  pig  runs  off,  I'm  not 
responsible!"  Using  the  same  careful 
packing  as  the  year  before,  I  arrived  at 
the  fair  grounds.  Lewis  Watson  came  out 
to  help  me  carry  in  my  boxes  of  wood  car- 
vings. As  I  started  from  my  car  toward 
the  old  entry  department,  which  was 
then  in  the  side  of  the  commercial 
building,  I  stumped  my  toe  (I  had  on  open 
toe  sandals)  on  what  I  thought  was  a 
rock.  I  looked  down.  There  on  the  ground 
was  a  hard  weathered  ball  of  paper.  I  un- 
wrapped it  before  Lewis  Watson's 
curious  eyes  and  found  my  lost  pig  which 
had  fallen  from  the  box  one  year  before 
as  I  was  going  home.  The  finish  on  the  pig 


was  excellent,  no  scars,  no  blemishes.  The 
moral  of  this  story  is — "following  explicit 
directions  and  instructions  will  always 
pay  off."  I  now  have  my  sow  and  the 
original  five  pigs,  the  value  at  least  five 
times  what  I  paid  for  them  in  1943. 

Frank  W.  Reams: 

Upon  being  discharged  from  the  Army 
in  1946,  my  first  field  service  request  as 
county  Extension  chairman  of  Warren 
County  came  from  a  tobacco  farmer  in 
the  Macon  community.  He  was  having 
tobacco  blue  mold  problems.  On  arriving 
at  his  residence  his  wife  pointed  out  the 
general  area  to  visit.  Apparently  this 
man  did  not  hear  my  car  approaching.  He 
was  standing  at  the  plant  bed  with  his 
back  at  me  and  was  holding  a  shotgun  at 
ready  action.  As  I  neared  him  I  called  out 
"Is  this  Mr.  Edwards?"  Immediately,  he 
whirled  around,  aimed  the  shotgun  at 
me  and  I  froze  in  my  tracks.  After  what 
seemed  like  an  eternity  he  slowly  lowered 
the  firearm  and  said,  "Excuse  me,  I 
thought  you  were  one  of  my  neighbors." 
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We  finally  "patched"  things  up,  but  to 
this  day  I  cannot  recollect  what  blue 
mold  control  recommendation  was  made. 

John  Arey : 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  living  legend 
that  the  N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  has  is  90-year-old  John  A.  (Buck) 
Arey.  Not  only  was  Arey  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  but  he 
qualified  at  the  time  (1927)  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Pioneers.  This  means  he 
was  in  Extension  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914. 

Arey's  Extension  career  dates  back  to 
1910  when  he  went  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  work  for  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  the 
founder  of  Extension  work  in  the  United 
States.  He  returned  to  his  native  Iredell 
to  farm  and  became  county  agent  there  in 
1913.  "I  was  paid  $90  a  month  and  had  to 
furnish  my  own  horse  and  buggy,"  he 
recalls. 

Arey's  success  in  organizing  the 
Mooresville  Cooperative  Creamery  "put 
him  in  Raleigh"  as  assistant  dairy 
specialist  in  1914.  He  returned  to  Iredell 
in  1919  for  one  year  and  in  1920  was 
placed  in  charge  of  dairy  extension.  He 
held  this  position  until  his  retirement  in 
1953. 

The  American  Breeder  Service  maga- 
zine called  him  the  "father  of  progres- 
sive dairy  production  in  North  Carolina. 
His  name  is  synonymous  with  a  good 
breeding  program,  improved  pastures, 
herd  testing,  record  keeping  and  efficient 
management,"  the  magazine  stated. 

"We  were  working  in  raw  territory," 
Arey  said  of  his  long  career.  "North 
Carolina  had  no  dairy  background.  Cot- 
ton was  the  main  crop  and  people  knew 
the  boll  weevil  was  on  the  way." 

"Two  things  I  never  did,"  Arey  con- 
tinued. "I  never  applied  for  a  job  and  I 
never  asked  for  a  raise.  I  figured  my 
work  would  speak  for  itself." 

Work  in  those  days  usually  meant 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  "or  people  didn't 


think  you  earned  your  pay."  He  recalled 
traveling  by  horse  and  buggy  from 
Wilkesboro  to  West  Jefferson  to  work 
with  dairymen  on  a  cheese  plant.  The 
45-mile  trip  took  13  hours. 

"On  another  occasion  I  was  helping  an 
old  Confederate  veteran  build  a  silo,  and 
he  said  to  me,  T  like  you  A.  &  M.  boys 
'cause  you  don't  mind  working'." 


Arey  (Class  of  '09)  milked  his  way 
through  college.  "My  four  years  at  A.  & 
M.  (now  NCSU)  cost  me  $400.  I  earned 
what  was  needed  above  that  amount  by 
milking  10  cows  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per 
cow  per  month  and  working  on  the  farm 
for  7V2  cents  per  hour." 

A  childhood  accident  left  Arey  slightly 
crippled,  but  he  has  always  been  known 
for  his  powerful  arms  and  hands.  "Got 
'em  milking,"  he  said  proudly. 

Arey,  at  time  of  printing,  lives  at  2612 
Grant  Avenue.,  Raleigh,  with  his 
daughter  Mary,  a  secretary  in  Extension 
economics.  "I  do  a  little  yardwork  and 
wash  a  few  dishes,"  he  said.  He  can  also 
talk  with  clarity  and  laugh  heartily  about 
his  Extension  career. 

When  people  comment  on  his 
longevity,  he  replies,  "Comes  from  hard 
work  and  drinking  plenty  of  milk." 

Fred  Sloan: 

Few  Extension  people  worked  for  40 
years  as  Fred  Sloan  did.  Fred  says  that 
his  most  rewarding  experience  occurred 
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in  December,  1931.  On  a  Monday  night 
before  they  had  a  car-lot  poultry  sale 
scheduled,  Fred  learned  that  the  only 
bank  in  the  county  would  not  open  on 
Tuesday.  The  poultry  buyer  had  sent  a 
guarantee  to  the  bank  authorizing  him  to 
draw  a  draft  up  to  $4,000  to  pay  for  the 
poultry.  Since  the  bank  was  not  opening, 
the  guarantee  was  no  good.  Therefore,  he 
began  trying  to  find  a  way  to  proceed  as 
planned  with  the  sale.  His  first  step  was 
to  call  the  president  of  the  bank  at 
Clayton,  Georgia  to  ask  if  they  would  be 
open  and  if  they  would  let  him  have  $4,- 
000  if  the  buyer  would  send  them  a 
guarantee.  He  agreed.  His  next  step  was 
to  call  the  poultry  buyer  and  explain  his 
situation,  and  ask  that  a  guarantee  be 
sent  to  the  bank  in  Clayton.  He  said  that 
he  would,  but  it  would  be  10  a.m.  our 
time  before  his  bank  opened. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Fred  was  at  the 
bank   in    Clayton    by    10   a.m.    and   45 


minutes  later  was  on  his  way  back  home 
with  $4,000  in  cash.  At  11:15  a.m.  he 
arrived  at  the  poultry  car  and  told  them 
to  start  weighing  and  that  he  would  cash 
the  tickets  in  his  office. 

By  late  afternoon  another  crisis  arose. 
They  were  going  to  have  more  poultry 
than  the  $4,000  would  buy.  Fred  could  not 
get  another  guarantee  until  the  next  day. 
While  the  sheriff  stayed  in  his  office, 
Fred  asked  a  number  of  the  merchants  to 
loan  him  some  of  the  money  (that  they 
had  taken  in  as  a  result  of  the  sale)  until 
Wednesday.  Each  of  them  agreed  to  ac- 
cept Fred's  I.O.U.  which  made  it  possible 
to  pay  for  all  the  poultry  brought  in  by 
the  more  than  300  families  and  for  each 
of  them  to  have  some  money  for 
Christmas.  Fred  says  that,  "even  though 
this  happened  a  few  days  before 
Christmas,  I  was  not  Santa  Claus — only 
his  helper." 
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The  Beginning  of  an  Extension  Fraternity — 

Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 


In  the  early  years  of  Extension  some 
states  had  their  own  special  clubs.  One 
might  find  in  West  Virginia  the  Order  of 
the  Brass  Tacks,  in  Pennsylvania  the 
Bunny  Buck  and  Bear  Club,  and  in  Mon- 
tana the  Ancient  and  Abnormal  Order  of 
Buffalo.  Matt  Thorfinnson,  retired  Min- 
nesota agent,  told  Gerald  McKay  that  in 
1922  W.  A.  Lloyd  met  with  Matt  and 
Agronomist  Ogaard  in  Montana  where 
they  decided  there  should  be  an  organiza- 
tion for  professional  Extension  workers. 
They  gave  it  the  name  of  Ancient  and  Ab- 
normal Order  of  Buffalo. 

That  name  lasted  until  January  10, 
1927  when  W.  A.  Lloyd  was  again  in 
Montana  at  a  meeting  at  the  home  of 
M.  L.  Wilson  with  a  group  of  Montana 
Extension  veterans  and  the  first  chapter 
of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  was  born.  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  fraternity  for  1929 
Lloyd  wrote: 

My  first  conference  in  regard  to 
such  an  organization  was  with  I.  0. 
Schaub,  director  of  Extension  in 
North  Carolina,  at  the  time  of  my  at- 
tendance at  the  annual  Extension  con- 
ference in  December,  1926.  The  idea, 
then  very  immature  in  my  own  mind, 
appealed  greatly  to  a  small  group  of 
pioneer  workers  in  that  state  and  was 
most  favorably  received  by  them.  The 
conference  program  was  full  and 
there  seemed  no  time  for  a  formal  get- 
together  at  that  time.  However,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  organize 
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W.  A.  Lloyd 

what  they  chose  to  call  a  two-figure 
club.  Membership  in  this  club  was 
developed  during  1927  and  formally 
organized.  The  club  was  later  con- 
solidated with  ESP.  The  idea  was  so 
appealing  to  me  that  during  the  time 
that  intervened  between  the  North 
Carolina  conference  and  my  visit  to 
Bozeman,  Montana,  a  plan  for  a  more 
formal  organization  crystallized  itself 
in  my  mind,  somewhat  along  the  line 
of  other  honorary  professional 
groups.  This  idea  was  presented  to  the 
group  in  Montana  and 
enthusiastically  adopted. 

Organizations  for  Veterans 

From  the  beginning,  this  fraternity 
was  recognized  as  an  organization  for 
veterans  who  had  been  in  Extension  work 
for  10  years  or  more.  The  emphasis  on 
veterans  was  so  great  that  it  included  a 


unique  House  of  Pioneers,  made  up  of  the 
232  members  who  had  been  in  Extension 
work  before  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914. 
(Of  these  there  were  19  in  North 
Carolina.) 

W.  A.  Lloyd  as  a  Federal  Extension  ad- 
ministrator had  found  from  a  survey  on 
tenure  that  Extension  people  generally 
held  to  idealism,  "and  particularly  those 
who  had  remained  in  the  service  long 
enough  to  get  a  professional  attitude 
toward  it."  He  reported  that  this 
organization  came  from  the  answers  of 
350  Extension  workers  for  a  paper  he  was 
writing. 

Their  replies  convinced  him  that  they 
had  1)  confidence  in  American 
agriculture,  2)  belief  in  the  fundamental 
value  of  American  country  life,  3) 
genuine  country-mindedness,  4)  love  for 
Extension  work  and  genuine  happiness  in 
doing  that  work,  5)  persistent  optimism, 
6)  belief  in  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  worthwhile  for  agriculture 
and  the  farm  home,  7)  loyalty  to  Exten- 
sion and  a  fraternal  regard  for  fellow 
workers. 


"In  other  words,"  he  said,  "this  group 
of  people  had  found  their  place  and  were 
doing  the  things  they  would  choose  to  do 
above  anything  else  ...  a  true  fraternity 
already  existed.  It  only  remained  to  name 
it  and  formally  organize  it." 

During  1927,  chapters  were  started  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  New  Mex- 
ico, Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Arizona,  and  North  Carolina.*  Its  na- 
tional convention  was  in  Reno,  Nevada. 
July  21,  1927,  attended  by  delegates  from 
10  states,  and  there  a  grand  council  was 
organized.  W.  A.  Lloyd  was  chosen  grand 
director,  a  position  he  held  until  he  asked 
to  retire  in  1934.  Also  in  the  Charter 
group  in  Montana  was  Madge  Reese  who 
was  later  to  become  secretary-treasurer 
and  serve  for  16  years. 

The  First  Creed 

The  first  Creed  had  been  written  by 
Lloyd  in  1922  as  a  New  Year's  greeting 
to  agricultural  agents.  It  was  adopted  in 
1927  by  the  fraternity  with  a  change  of 
only  one  paragraph.  (The  second  Creed 


North  Carolina  Extension  staff  in  1922  photograph  tal<en  in  front  of  Patterson  Hall  on  State 
campus.  Among  those  in  the  picture  are  Jane  S.  McKimmon  who  is  in  the  center  of  the  first  row. 
The  three  people  on  her  immediate  left  are  Ben  Kilgore,  Maude  Wallace,  and  C.  R.  Hudson. 


*  North  Carolina  organized  on  Dec.  11,  1927  following  the  second  National  Convention. 
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was  written  in  1960  by  Luke  Schruben, 
then  ESP  secretary-treasurer,  and  Les 
Schlup,  veteran  Federal  Extension 
editor.) 

As  Grand  Director,  Mr.  Lloyd  said: 

Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  represents  no 
selfish  purposes.  It  is  not  a  vehicle  for 
achievement  of  any  personal  ambition, 
for  the  promotion  of  any  particular 
propaganda.  It  is  not  an  agency  to  put 
over  any  plan  or  scheme  of  any  person  or 
group.  Our  fraternity  must  never  permit 
itself  to  be  prostituted  as  a  tool  to  ad- 
vance matters  concerning  which  there  is 
wide  and  settled  differences  of  opinion 
among  Extension  workers.  Such  a  path 
leads  to  dissension,  discord,  disaster,  and 
death.  We  stand  to  work  not  for  self  but 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  Extension 
organization.  Our  Creed  expresses  our  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  our  obligation,  a  personal 
pledge  of  fine  toleration,  helpfulness, 
sympathy,  and  a  never  dying,  always  en- 
during, optimism. 

Lloyd  was  the  Grand  Director  for  some 
8  years,  and  his  work  made  possible  the 
first  major  project  of  the  fraternity — the 
Wilson  and  Knapp  Memorial  Arches 
(named  for  James  Wilson  and  Seaman  A. 
Knapp)  across  Independence  Avenue  in 
Washington  between  the  USDA 
buildings.  He  was  responsible  for  getting 
Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  making 
possible  this  tribute  to  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  during  four  administra- 
tions, and  Knapp,  regarded  by  many  as 
the  father  of  demonstration  teaching. 

In  the  beginning,  P.  H.  Ross  of  Arizona 
was  secretary-treasurer  and  editor  of  the 
annual  yearbook,  which  was  published 
until  1960.  It  carried  much  besides 
minutes  of  the  Grand  Council  meetings 
including  a  wry  comment  by  Ross  after 
the  organization  had  been  incorporated  to 
take  property,  "the  clear  annual  income 
from  which  shall  not  exceed  $25,000."  As 
he  worked  for  the  fraternity  for  nothing, 
and  on  a  borrowed  typewriter,  Ross 
typed,    "Heaven    grant    that    we    be 


John  W.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  first  black 
agents  in  North  Carolina. 

restrained  from  violating  that  last  provi- 
sion." 

The  Council  wondered  if  a  newsletter 
was  what  was  needed,  or  a  journal  or 
magazine,  and  they  tried  a  newsletter  for 
two  issues,  in  1930.  In  it  Ross  asked  for 
an  amusing  incident  of  your  experience, 
"or  you  may  be  peeved  and  want  to  ex- 
press your  feelings  forcefully",  he  said. 
Since  only  two  issues  came  out,  the 
response  must  have  been  about  the  same 
as  now.  It  was  the  '70s  before  another 
newsletter  was  discussed  and  started. 

A  committee  was  named  in  1929  to 
study  the  eligibility  of  black  Extension 
workers  and  plan  for  separate  black 
chapters,  but  two  years  later  this  idea 
was  tabled  and  there  is  no  record  of  it 
having  been  brought  up  again.  There 
were  pioneers  among  the  black  as  well  as 
among  the  white  extension  workers,  and 
the  working  together  of  all  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  American  country  (and 
later  urban)  life  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  of  the  Extension  and  of 
the  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  fraternity,  es- 
pecially in  later  years.  (The  first  black 
County  Agent  in  North  Carolina  was  Neil 
Alexander  Bailey  who  was  hired  in  1910 
and  who  worked  in  Guilford,  Randolph, 
and  Rockingham  counties  until  1915.  He 
was  a  native  of  Chatham  County  and 
graduated  at  the  age  of  50  from  A  &  T 
College  with  a  B.S.  degree.) 
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Depression  Years 

As  the  depression  years  came  along,  a 
relief  committee  was  named  to  help 
members  who  might  have  problems 
financially.  The  1933  report  carries  a  let- 
ter from  A.  Frank  Lever,  Certificate  of 
Distinction  winner  and  co-author  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act.  Written  to  Director 
Warburton  of  USDA,  it  explains  that  he 
(Lever)  had  been  very  ill  with  tuber- 
culosis and  several  state  directors  and 
ESP  chapters  had  contributed  to  a  fund 
to  help  him  pay  the  mortgage  on  his 
home.  He  said  though  he  would  never  be 
completely  well  again,  the  fund  had  given 
him  and  his  family  hope. 

Lloyd  told  ESP  members:  "During  this 
fourth  year  of  the  depression  which  has 
in  a  very  particular  and  personal  way  af- 
fected every  Extension  worker,  we  have 
been  able  to  add  three  more  states  to  our 
charter  list .  .  .  The  past  year  we  have  un- 
dergone our  first  major  and  organized  at- 
tack. The  deplorable  condition  of  the  na- 
tion's business,  particularly  as  it  affects 
agriculture,  with  mounting  tax  burdens 
and  mortgage  foreclosures,  has  lent  fuel 
to  the  fire  for  the  first  reduction  of 
governmental  expenses  and  the  lessening 
of  the  tax  burden  .  .  .  This  means  that 
there  have  been  most  serious  salary  cuts, 
greatly  decreased  expense  budgets  and 
reductions  in  available  clerical  assistance 
and  materials.  .  .  ." 

Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  was  fortunate  in- 
deed to  have  such  strong  guidance  and 
leadership  in  its  formative  years.  Those 
who  remember  Mr.  Lloyd  from  those 
times  recall  him  as  a  pioneer  who  was 
"austere,  imperious,  formidable,  self- 
disciplined,  a  man  of  iron-clad  integrity 
and  dedicated  devotion  to  the  Extension 
cause.  His  clothes  were  impeccably  trim. 
He  kept  himself  conservatively  tailored 
in  the  State  Department  manner," 

*  Phenomenal  Progress* 

Since  Mr.  Lloyd's  time  of  office,  we 
have    had    phenomenal    progress    in 


Cooperative  Extension.  Today  we  have 
many  more  workers,  we  have  a  much 
wider  based  program  to  help  our  clientele 
cope  with  the  problems  that  they  face, 
and  today  the  Extension  worker  enjoys 
many  advantages  that  the  early  workers 
only  dreamed  about.  In  an  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Alpha  Tau  Chapter  of 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  on  December  6,  1949, 
Mr.  Gordon  B.  Nance,  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
University  of  Missouri,  said: 

"Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  is  the 
organization — the  one  and  only  such — of 
career  Extension  people.  The  ten  years 
(five  years  now)  Extension  experience 
that  is  a  prerequisite  to  Epsilon  Sigma 
Phi  membership  has  largely  eliminated 
those  that  do  not  like  or  are  not  suited  to 
Extension  work.  As  a  corollary,  those 
that  remain  are  largely  those  that  can 
make  Extension  work  click  and  enjoy  do- 
ing it.  Those  people,  who  have  chosen  Ex- 
tension work  as  a  career  have,  I  believe, 
certain  attributes  to  a  degree  not  found 
in  workers  of  less  tenure.  They  have  a  dif- 
ferent philosophy,  a  different  scale  of 
evaluation  for  achievements,  and  have  a 
greater  pride  and  faith  in  Extension 
work,  a  clearer  vision  of  its  future  and 
sounder  ideas  as  to  how  to  make  these  vi- 
sions materialize  than  those  newer  in  the 
work." 

The  purposes  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  are  to  main- 
tain the  traditions,  uphold  the  ideals  and 
stimulate  the  morale  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  and  to  promote  a 
fraternal  spirit  among  its  members.  It  is 
understood  that  these  terms  do  not  have 
fixed  and  static  meanings.  However,  our 
organization  has  furthered  these  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  organization  of  those  hav- 
ing the  characteristics  and  ideologies 
mentioned  earlier  and  it  speaks  for  them. 

Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  takes  the  indirect 
approach  to  bettering  the  lot  of  the  in- 
dividual agent.  It  seeks  to  make  Exten- 
sion merit  more  support,  and  to  have 
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those  merits  justly  recognized.  It  will  suf- 
fice at  this  point  to  mention  three  accom- 
plishments of  our  organization  from 
which  personal  benefits  occurred.  It  has 
been  active  and  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing for  Extension  workers  (a) 
professional  rank  and  privileges,  (b)  op- 
portunities for  in-service  training,  formal 


degree  course  work,  and  sabbatical  leave, 
and  (c)  federal  retirement  eligibility. 
These  are  benefits  that  some  of  the  new 
Extension  workers  may  take  for  granted 
and  assume  that  they  have  been  with  us 
since  the  organization  began.  Both  the 
more  recent  workers  and  the  older  ones 
reap  the  benefits  alike. 
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The  Beginning  of  Chapter  XI 


James  M.  Gray 


As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  National  Fraternity  of  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi,  Dean  I.  0.  Schaub  played  a 
dramatic  role  in  the  formation  of  the 
fraternity.  Dean  Schaub's  enthusiastic 
reaction  to  W.  A.  Lloyd's  idea  of  such  an 
organization  of  Extension  workers  was 
the  thrust  needed  to  get  it  on  its  way.  At 
the  second  national  meeting  held  in 
Chicago  in  November,  1929,  Dean  Schaub 
and  James  M.  Gray  were  given  authority 
to  administer  the  pledge  in  this  state. 

The  early  Extension  workers  of  North 
Carolina  soon  saw  the  need  for  such  a 
fraternal  organization  in  the  State,  and 
so  the  XI  Chapter  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 
was  organized  on  December  11, 1927.  The 
following  are  the  minutes  of  that 
organizational  meeting: 

State  College  Station 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
December  11,  1927 

At  the  call  of  Dean  I.  0.  Schaub,  Extension  workers  who  had  completed 
nine  years  of  work  in  the  service  met  to  organize  a  local  chapter  of  the  Ep- 
silon Sigma  Phi,  or  the  Honorary  Extension  Fraternity. 

This  is  a  fraternity  composed  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  in 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  for  nine  years.  After  the  charter  membership 
is  completed  the  term  of  service  for  eligibility  is  ten  years  of  service.  Dean 
Schaub  and  James  M.  Gray  were  initiated  at  the  national  meeting  held  in 
Chicago  in  November  1927.  Mr.  Gray  was  given  the  authority  to  administer 
the  pledge  in  this  state. 

There   were   sixty-nine*   workers   eligible.   After   the   purposes   of  the 


*  Several  members  came  in  about  the  same  time  and  so  some  sources  cite  72  charter  members. 
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organization  were  outlined,  the  pledge  was  taken  by  those  present. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choosing  of  E.  S.  Millsaps  as  chief, 
Maude  E.  Wallace  as  annalist,  and  James  M.  Gray  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Those  having  been  in  the  service  prior  to  May  1,  1914  were  eligible  to  the 
House  of  Pioneers.**  Mr.  C.  R.  Hudson  automatically  became  Dean  of  the 
House  of  Pioneers  because  of  having  been  in  service  longer  than  any  other 
member. 

A  list  of  charter  members  is  attached  hereto. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 

James  M.  Gray 
Secretary 


Meeting  of  farm  men  and  women  in  Caldwell  County. 


**  For  list  of  House  of  Pioneers  members,  see  Appendix — "Charter  Members,"  page  76. 
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ffighlights  of  the  Work  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 
and  XI  Chapter  From  1927  to  1978* 


An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  chap- 
ter to  highlight  the  work  of  XI  Chapter  of 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  during  its  first  50 
years.  Only  the  most  significant  work 
will  be  presented  along  with  the  year  that 
it  happened.  Years  during  which  there 
were  no  significant  happenings  will  be 
omitted.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
relate  the  parallel  work  of  the  National 
Chapter  with  that  of  XI  Chapter. 

The  First  10  Years 

1927 

XI  Chapter  was  organized  with  E.  S. 
Millsaps  as  its  chief  on  Dec.  11,  1927.  In 
1927  the  first  Ruby  Award  was  present- 
ed by  the  National  Fraternity. 

1928 

By  the  end  of  the  first  anniversary 
December  11,  1928,  there  were  40  Chap- 
ters organized  in  the  United  States  with  a 
total  membership  of  986.  North  Carolina 
had  72  of  these  members. 

1929 

In  1929  the  National  Council  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  making  all  employees  eligi- 
ble to  the  Federal  Retirement  Act. 

1930 

On  January  7,  1930  the  XI  Chapter  of 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  held  its  first  annual 
banquet  in  the  Woman's  Club  building  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


1932 

The  first  Certificates  of  Service  were 
presented  on  September  6,  1932  to  those 
XI  Chapter  members  who  had  20  years  of 
service  with  Extension  Service. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the 
National  Council,  the  retirement  commit- 
tee gave  their  report.  The  following  five 
points  were  included  in  their  recommen- 
dations: 1)  Retirement  Account  should  be 
so  amended  to  include  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension employees  under  approved  pro- 
jects who  are  under  Federal  appoint- 
ment and  who  receive  part  of  their  salary 
direct  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  2)  3V2% 
deductions  should  be  made  at  the  source. 
3)  Application  of  the  bill  shall  be  optional 
on  the  same  basis  as  it  now  applies  to  the 
classified  Federal  employees.  4)  Deduc- 
tions should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  total 
F.C.D.,  additional  cooperative  fund,  and 
funds  of  Federal  origin,  namely.  Federal 
Smith-Lever,  Federal  Copper-Kitcham, 
and  Federal  Supplementary.  5)  That  the 
wording  of  the  amendment  to  the  pres- 
ent Government  Retirement  act  should 
be  along  the  following  lines:  This  act  is  so 
amended  to  include  employees  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
various  Land  Grant  Colleges  conducting 
Extension  work  under  approved  projects 
on  the  same  basis  as  hereinbefore  set  out, 
except  the  retirement  of  said  employees 
shall  be  effective  at  65  years  of  age  and 
after  thirty  years  of  service,  said  provi- 


Highlights  of  National  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  taken  from  material  prepared  by  Luke  Schruben. 
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sion  of  this  arpendment  to  be  optional 
with  said  employees. 

Congressman  Fred  R.  Lehlback  of  New 
Jersey  was  approached  for  his  view  on 
the  proposed  legislation.  Because  of  the 
economic  conditions  during  the 
depression  it  was  his  recommendation 
that  no  legislation  be  introduced  at  this 
time  because  he  doubted  seriously  if  the 
Congress  was  in  a  mood  to  do  anything 
about  it  and  to  have  it  fail  would  jeop- 
ardize future  relationships. 


1933 

The  Honor  Awards  program,  except  for 
the  Ruby  Award,  was  started  by  the 
National  Council. 

1935 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  XI 
Chapter  to  study  plans  for  retirement  of 
Extension  workers  and  leave  with  pay  for 
further  study. 

On  the  national  level,  work  was  begun 
on    the    Knapp    and    Wilson    Memorial 


Luke  Schruben,  left,  first  executive  secretary-treasurer  of  National  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  and 
Lester  A.  Schlup,  first  director  of  information  for  Extension,  USDA,  view  Seaman  A.  Knapp  pla- 
que in  Memorial  Arch,  USDA  Building  on  Independence  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Arches  in  Washington,  D.  C.  (James 
Wilson  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
four  terms;  Seaman  Knapp  is  called 
Father  of  Demonstration  Work.) 

1936 

Dr.  Jane  S.  McKimmon  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Ruby  award  and  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1936  she  received  it  making  her 
the  tenth  recipient  of  the  award. 

A  special  committee  of  the  President  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges  was  appointed  to 
study  the  retirement  question  as  it 
related  to  employees  of  the  Land  Grant 
Institutions  after  a  bill  had  been  drafted 
by  the  Grand  Director  of  Epsilon  Sigma 
Phi.  At  the  1936  meeting  of  the  Land 
Grant  College  association,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  declined  to 
give  their  proposal  its  endorsement. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  the  Land 
Grant  association  not  endorsing  the 
proposal.  Among  them  were  the 
relationship  of  such  legislation  to  State 
retirement  systems,  the  consideration  of 
full  salaries  whatever  may  be  the  source 
for  Extension  workers,  the  colleges  would 
have  to  make  the  deductions  from  the 
pay  and  send  it  monthly  to  the  United 
States  Treasurer,  and  the  Land  Grant 
teachers  and  Experiment  Station 
workers  receiving  salaries  or  part  of 
salaries  from  Federal  funds  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  bill. 

At  this  time  other  Extension  organiza- 
tions, particularly  the  County  Agents 
Association,  endorsed  the  Epsilon  Sigma 
Phi  proposal  and  became  active  in 
promoting  it. 

The  first  record  of  XI  Chapter  paying 
tribute  to  deceased  members  was  in  1936. 

1937 

The  National  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 
dedicated  the  Wilson  and  Knapp 
Memorial  Arches. 

The  Presidents,  Deans,  and  Directors 
of  Extension   at   Land   Grant   Colleges 


were  surveyed  to  obtain  more  informa- 
tion regarding  certain  aspects  of  the 
retirement  problem  and  the  attitudes  of 
the  leaders  in  the  respective  states.  This 
information  was  presented  at  a  con- 
ference which  was  attended  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Land  Grant  College 
Association  Executive  Committee,  the 
National  County  Agents'  Association  and 
the  National  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  retire- 
ment committee.  The  Land  Grant  College 
Association's  policy  was  to  actively  press 
for  the  establishment  of  retirement 
systems  which  will  include  all  categories 
of  employees,  without  distinction  be- 
tween those  engaged  in  teaching, 
research,  or  Extension. 

Twenty-one  of  41  states  replying  to  a 
questionnaire  had  adopted  some  sort  of 
retirement  plan. 

A  National  Committee  on  Academic 
Standing  of  Extension  Workers  was  ap- 
pointed. 

1938-1948 

1938 

On  January  12,  1938  Mr.  John  W. 
Goodman  reported  that  nothing  definite 
had  been  worked  out  with  regard  to 
retirement  for  Extension  workers.  Dean 
I.  0.  Schaub  stated  that  Maryland  had 
been  able  to  work  out  some  form  of 
retirement  through  a  commercial  agency 
and  suggested  that  this  Chapter  might  be 
able  to  do  something  similar. 

At  the  same  time  the  retirement  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  in 
cooperation  with  National  Association  of 
County  Agents  submitted  the  following 
recommendation  to  the  Extension 
Organization  and  Policy  committee  of  the 
Land  Grant  College  Association:  1)  An 
approach  to  the  Presidents'  Committee 
which  is  now  surveying  Federal  em- 
ployees for  uniform  retirement,  2)  That 
we  carefully  consider  the  proposed  new 
bill   providing  retirement  privileges   to 
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Cooperative  Extension  employees  in 
states  having  no  retirement  systems  with 
the  understanding  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  any  present  State  systems  ex- 
cept by  reimbursement  by  Federal  funds. 
However,  the  Land  Grant  Association 
could  not  see  its  way  clear  to  approve  the 
proposed  legislation.  Later  in  the  year  a 
plan  was  worked  out  with  the  Land 
Grant  Association  to  secure  legislation 
which  would  permit  government  funds  to 
be  used  for  assisting  in  state  retirement 
systems. 

Mr.  Goodman  also  reported  that  he  had 
been  successful  in  working  out  a  course 
for  advanced  study  and  that  28  county 
and  16  home  agents  took  advantage  of 
this  in  1938. 

1939 

Dean  I.  0.  Schaub  was  nominated  for 
the  Ruby  Award. 

A  Land  Grant  College  Retirement  Bill 
was  drafted  in  January  1939  and  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  John 
Bankhead  of  Alabama,  and  the  House  by 
Representative  Marvin  Jones  of  Texas. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  July  18, 
1939  and  received  a  favorable  report  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

WJ^O 

After  13  years  the  retirement  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  19,  1940  and  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  on  March  4,  1940. 
John  Arey,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Retirement,  reported  that  the  bill  had 
passed  enabling  workers  to  receive 
benefits  provided  funds  were  found  to 
offset  members'  contributions.  Mr.  Arey 
urged  that  pressure  be  put  on  State 
Representatives  for  an  increase  in  State 
appropriations  so  as  to  allow  this  retire- 
ment fund  to  be  set  up. 

19U 

A    scholarship    Loan    Fund    was    es- 
tablished by  the  National  Chapter,  the 


maximum  loan  to  any  individual  to  be 
$600  at  an  interest  rate  of  2%.  Three  hun- 
dred dollars  of  the  loan  was  to  be  paid  the 
first  year  after  the  study  leave  and  the 
other  $300  be  paid  the  next  year.  Failure 
to  make  full  payments  as  stated  will  in- 
cur a  penalty  of  five  percent  interest  on 
amount  unpaid. 

Dean  L  0.  Schaub  received  the  Ruby 
Award. 

19Jt2 

The  National  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ship loans  did  not  consider  it  good 
policy  for  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  to  give  any 
encouragement  to  Extension  workers 
leaving  their  jobs  during  the  war  period 
for  study,  so  they  recommended  to  the 
Grand  Council  that  no  loans  be  made  in 
1943. 

191^6 

Even  though  31.8  percent  of  Extension 
personnel  had  obtained  privilege  under 
the  retirement  act  or  in  the  process  of  do- 
ing so,  much  work  remained  to  be  done. 
Among  the  problems  remaining  were:  1) 
How  to  qualify  for  Federal  retirement 
some  1,000  Extension  workers  who  did 
Cooperative  Extension  work  but  who  for 
some  reason  were  not  under  federal  ap- 
pointments for  periods  of  8  to  10  years;  2) 
How  to  bring  under  the  federal  program 
the  clerical  staff  and  other  similar  Exten- 
sion personnel  not  under  Federal  ap- 
pointment; 3)  The  problem  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  as  employer  con- 
tributions to  State  Retirement  programs; 
and  4)  How  to  get  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  the  amount  of  the  optional 
deposit  to  cover  service  prior  to  January 
24,  1942  in  order  to  stop  interest  at  4  per- 
cent compounded  annually  on  the 
amount  due  and  in  order  to  receive  full 
benefits  at  time  of  retirement. 

The  committee  on  Extension  Organiza- 
tion and  Policy  of  the  Land  Grant  College 
Association  set  up  a  standing  subcommit- 
tee to  work  with  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  on 
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these  problems. 

The  XI  Chapter  appointed  a  committee 
to  secure  oil  paintings  of  Mrs.  McKim- 
mon  and  Dean  Schaub  to  be  hung  in  308 
Ricks  Hall.  Also  a  committee  was  appoin- 
ted to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  room  in  the  Alumni  Building 
for  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi. 

191^8 

The  Grand  Council  raised  the 
Scholarship  loan  fund  from  $2400  to 
$4800. 

1949-1956 

1H9 

The  Committee  on  the  Chapter  Room 
reported  that  they  were  unable  to  get  a 
room  in  the  Alumni  Building. 

1952 

The  Chapter  Room  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  conference  room  in 
Ricks  Hall  be  used  for  both  a  conference 
room  and  a  chapter  room. 

The  XI  Chapter  began  giving  30-  and 
40-year  certificates  of  service  in  addition 
to  the  20-year  certificate. 

The  national  council  published  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  written  by  leading 
educators  and  Extension  workers  under 
the  title  of  "The  Spirit  and  Philosophy  of 
Extension  Work." 

1953 

Director  D.  S.  Weaver  agreed  to  allow 
the  XI  Chapter  to  use  Room  311,  Ricks 
Hall,  as  a  chapter  room.  A  goal  of  $500 
v/as  set  as  a  minimum  for  furnishing  the 
room. 

195It. 

Miss  Pauline  Gordon,  chairman  of  the 
XI  Chapter  Room  Furnishing  Commit- 
tee, reported  that  a  used  desk  and  an  old 
file  had  been  secured  for  the  chapter 
room. 

For  some  time  the  Professional  Im- 
provement Committee,  with  Dr.  Doris 


Brown  as  chairman,  had  been  working  on 
setting  up  a  summer  school  program  for 
Extension  Service  personnel.  A  survey 
was  made  to  see  what  other  states  were 
doing.  Also  Extension  agents  were  sur- 
veyed to  determine  their  interest.  A 
proposal  was  written  and  submitted  to 
the  Extension  Administration,  as  well  as 
the  University  Administration  for 
approval. 

In  1954  Dr.  Brown  reported  that  a  sum- 
mer school  program  had  been  approved 
with  N.  C.  State  College  and  Woman's 
College  in  Greensboro  cooperating.  She 
also  reported  that  Extension  personnel 
would  get  leave  time  to  attend  these  sum- 
mer schools. 

1955 

The  Extension  exhibit  in  the  Knapp 
Memorial  Arch  was  formally  opened.  The 
exhibit  consists  of  three  panels  on  either 
side  and  at  the  bottom  of  Dr.  Knapp's 
portrait.  On  these  panels,  which  are  per- 
manently fastened  to  the  wall,  are 
famous  sayings  of  Dr.  Knapp.  On  the  east 
wall  directly  across  from  Dr.  Knapp's 
portrait  are  four  large  colored  and 
framed  pictures  of  four  areas  of  Exten- 
sion teaching:  The  Farm,  The  Home, 
Youth,  and  the  Community. 

1956 

Pauline  Gordon  reported  that  a  desk 
that  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  McKimmon 
was  remodeled  for  the  chapter  room. 
Also  a  sofa  was  bought  and  a  table  and 
chair  had  been  bought  but  not  paid  for. 
However,  Mr.  Shoffner,  the  Director  of 
Extension,  had  notified  her,  that  due  to 
the  expansion  of  the  Extension  staff  in 
Ricks  Hall,  the  room  was  not  available 
for  a  chapter  room.  Therefore,  the  sofa 
was  returned  for  a  refund  and  the  desk 
was  stored. 

The  XI  Chapter  started  sending  copies 
of  the  tributes  to  members  of  the 
deceased  extension  workers'  families. 
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1962-1977 

1962 

Two  scholarships  of  $150  were  set  up 
for  attendance  at  workshops  for 
professional  improvement.  To  finance  the 
scholarship  fund,  dues  were  raised  from 
$1  per  year  to  $2. 

The  National  Council  provided  $1,000 
to  the  Extension  Journal. 

196J^ 

Discussions  were  begun  on  es- 
tablishing a  national  office  v/ith  a  non- 
Extension  worker  being  hired  on  a  part- 
time  basis  to  be  executive  secretary- 
treasurer.  To  finance  this,  it  was 
suggested  that  membership  dues  be 
raised,  at  the  State  level,  to  $5.00. 

1965 

The  North  Carolina  chapter  voted  to  go 
along  with  the  increase  in  dues  to  $5.00 
per  year  and  instructed  the  delegates  to 
the  national  meeting  to  vote  accordingly. 
However,  the  motion  to  raise  dues  to 
$5.00  as  of  January  1,  1966  failed  at  the 
national  level. 

The  length  of  service  in  Extension  re- 
quired to  be  a  member  of  Epsilon  Sigma 
Phi  was  lowered  to  five  years. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  national  of- 
fice and  to  staff  it  was  passed. 

1966 

The  North  Carolina  chapter  approved 
the  paying  of  one  delegate's  expenses  to 
the  national  meeting. 

1967 

Mr.  Luke  Schruben  was  hired  on  a  Va 
time  basis  to  be  the  national  executive 
secretary-treasurer  of  Epsilon  Sigma 
Phi. 

1968 

The  portraits  of  David  S.  Weaver,  Miss 
Ruth  Current,  John  Goodman,  and  L.  R. 
Harrill  were  placed  in  Room  308,  Ricks 
Hall. 


A  bronze  plaque  was  presented  with 
the  name  of  Jane  S.  McKimmon  for  her 
desk. 

1969 

The  XI  Chapter  Project  Committee  was 
authorized  to  purchase  150  copies  of  the 
booklet,  ABC's  of  Public  Relations  and 
provide  one  copy  per  county  and 
specialists  department. 

1970 

The  State  dues  were  increased  from 
$2.00  per  year  to  $5.00.  The  State  chapter 
will  keep  $2.00  of  the  $5.00  membership 
dues  and  send  the  other  $3.00  to  the 
national  chapter  since  the  national  dues 
went  from  $1.00  to  $3.00. 

1971 

Paul  B.  Crooks,  national  president  of 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  made  the  following 
remarks  at  the  annual  meeting:  "It 
sometimes  takes  a  crisis  to  achieve 
solidarity  and  unity  of  purpose.  We  have 
had,  and  still  have,  a  potential  crisis  for 
the  Extension  Service's  existence  because 
of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Bill,  S1612.  Luke 
Schruben,  our  executive  secretary- 
treasurer,  on  direction  of  your  board  of 
directors,  has  devoted  practically  all  of 
his  time  in  maintaining  contacts,  prepar- 
ing factual  information,  preparing 
proposed  documents  for  hearings,  and  do- 
ing his  best  to  keep  ECOP  and  the  Direc- 
tors' Adhoc  committe  on  Revenue  Shar- 
ing informed.  His  role  has  been  as  a  com- 
municator,   as    a    supporter   of   these 

various  groups,  with  their  full  con- 
currence, and  often  at  their  request. 
Several  members  of  the  Director's 
Legislative  Committee  .  .  .  and  some  are 
here  in  our  meeting  today  .  .  .  have  told 
me  personally  that  they  would  have 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  do  all  they 
have  without  the  contributions  our  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer  has 
rendered." 

The  committee  on  retirement  credit  for 
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sick  leave  reported  at  the  national 
meeting  that  they  had  made  some 
progress  in  obtaining  facts  concerning 
retirement  credit  for  unused  sick  leave 
but  was  not  ready  to  submit  its  report  at 
this  time. 

Dr.  George  Smith's  portrait  was  placed 
in  Room  308,  Ricks  Hall. 

1972 

The  Committee  on  Retirement  Credit 
for  Sick  Leave  reported  on  the  require- 
ments for  sick  leave  to  be  added  to  years 
of  service  for  retirement  purposes  and 
the  sick  leave  statute  of  each  state.  The 
purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  share  in- 
formation and  not  to  direct  state  policy. 

A  County  Performance  Award 
Program  was  started  where  one  county  in 
each  district  is  given  a  certificate  in 
recognition  of  superior  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  county  workers. 

Mrs.  Edith  B.  McGlamery  was  elected 
at  the  National  Council  meeting  as  new 
Southern  director  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi. 

1973 

For  many  years  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  officers  of  the  national  chapter  has 
been  composed  of  Extension  directors 
and  other  administrative  personnel.  John 
Gerwig,  national  president,  had  this  to 
say  in  his  opening  remarks  at  the 
national  meeting:  "In  the  past  and  I  am 
not  being  critical  of  any  past  action,  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  officers  of  the 
national  chapter  have  been  composed  of 
Extension  Directors  and  other  ad- 
ministrative personnel  that  took  on  the 
job  of  serving  as  officers  and  on  the  board 
often  because  they  would  be  at  the 
national  meeting  anyway  so  let  them 
serve.  This  person  was  not  always  the 
most  knowledgeable  of  Epsilon  Sigma 
Phi  activities  and  this  was  perhaps  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  honorary  appoint- 
ment." North  Carolina  has  been  one  of 
the  few  states  that  the  Extension  Ad- 


ministration has  allowed  the  members  of 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  to  run  the  organiza- 
tion and  serve  in  leadership  roles.  To  help 
this  situation,  the  Executive  committee 
of  the  National  Fraternity  voted  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  board  members  at- 
tending the  national  meetings  when  ex- 
penses are  not  available  from  other 
sources.  However,  the  states  will  have  to 
be  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  the 
delegates  to  the  national  meetings. 

197Jt 

A  new  executive  secretary-treasurer 
was  appointed  by  the  National  Board  to 
be  effective  January  1,  1975.  Mrs. 
Mildred  Payne  is  the  new  executive 
secretary-treasurer  and  the  National  of- 
fice will  be  moved  to  Blacksburg, 
Virginia.  Mr.  Schruben,  will  work  with 
Mrs.  Payne  until  June  30, 1975  to  help  her 
learn  the  duties  of  the  position. 

A  Certificate  of  Meritorious  Service 
was  initiated  to  be  used  by  the  states  in  a 
manner  determined  by  the  states. 

The  XI  Chapter  started  awarding  ser- 
vice certificates  at  five  year  intervals 
rather  than  ten,  beginning  at  15  years 
through  40  years. 

1975 

The  XI  Chapter  changed  its  Constitu- 
tion to  allow  the  president  and  vice- 
president  to  serve  two  year  terms. 

1976 

This  year's  activities  of  the  XI  Chapter 
were  highlighted  with  Dr.  Hyatt  receiv- 
ing the  Ruby  award  and  Norfleet  Sugg 
receiving  the  National  Certificate  of 
Recognition.  Dr.  Hyatt  joined  Mrs.  Jane 
S.  McKimmon  and  Dean  I.  0.  Schaub  in 
the  group  of  North  Carolinians  that  have 
received  the  Ruby  award.  Chancellor 
John  T.  Caldwell  and  Norfleet  Sugg  are 
the  only  two  North  Carolinians  who  have 
received  the  National  Certificate  of 
Recognition.  The  XI  Chapter  gave  Dr. 
Hyatt  a  Ruby  pen  with  three  diamonds  in 
it  representing  thirty  years  of  service  in 
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Extension.  A  bus  was  chartered  so  many 
of  Dr.  Hyatt's  and  Mr.  Sugg's  friends 
could  attend  the  awards  Banquet  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  were  63  North 
Carolina  people  in  attendance  at  the 
banquet. 

George  L.  Capel's  picture  was  hung  in 
Room  308,  Ricks  Hall. 

1977 

This  year  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  was  50 
years  old.  The  November  issue  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  University  Exten- 
sion News  was  devoted  entirely  to  Ep- 
silon Sigma  Phi.  A  special  thanks  go  to 
the  Extension  news  staff  for  helping  in 
the  50th  birthday  celebration. 

The  effort  of  publishing  this  History  of 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Eugenia  P.  VanLandingham  and 
Joe  Perry,  was  initiated. 

Senator   Ralph   Scott   of  Alamance 


County  was   presented  the  State  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit. 

The  XI  Chapter  agreed  to  place  Jane 
S.  McKimmon's  desk  in  the  McKimmon 
Center. 

The  Professional  Improvement  Com- 
mittee distributed  a  listing  of  the 
available  scholarships,  awards  and 
recognition  programs  available  to  Exten- 
sion workers. 

Editor's  Note:  The  previous  section 
only  attempted  to  highlight  some  of  the 
major  accomplishments  of  Epsilon  Sigma 
Phi.  Undoubtedly  some  things  were 
omitted  that  should  have  been  included. 
A  lot  of  work  and  effort  is  required  to 
keep  an  organization  such  as  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi  going  and  this  effort  has  to 
be  shared  by  many  people.  Therefore,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  give  credit  to  any 
special  individuals. 
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The  Future— A  Challenge  for  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 


At  some  50  years  of  age  and  with  many 
successful  accomplishments  to  its  credit, 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  still  cannot  afford  to 
rest  on  its  laurels  and  coast  into  a  period 
of  semi-retirement.  Our  Extension 
pioneers  created  the  fraternity  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  professional 
Extension  worker  as  an  individual, 
building  better  morale  and  working 
relationships,  and  securing  and  improv- 
ing fringe  benefits.  While  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  in  the  past  the  future  holds 
some  real  challenges  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  by  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  mem- 
bers today. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  there  are  few 
organizations  that  have  remained  strong 
over  a  period  of  time.  Most  evolve  to  meet 
societal  needs,  flourish  for  a  time,  and 
then  fade  away  as  the  needs  for  which 
they  were  established  diminish.  One  of 
the  challenges  facing  our  fraternity  is  to 
continue  to  improve  professionalism — to 
assist  in  developing  Extension  workers 
that  can  see  with  broad  vision,  that  can 
step  out  of  a  stereotyped  role  and  adapt 
themselves  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  chang- 
ing society. 

Maintaining  Fringe  Benefits 

Just  maintaining  our  present  fringe 
benefits  appears  to  be  an  immediate 
challenge  for  the  fraternity.  Proposals  to 
merge  Social  Security  and  the  federal 
retirement  system  have  been  introduced 


in  Congress  and  a  study  is  now  underway. 
This  and  other  proposed  changes  might 
reduce  benefits  for  future  workers.  There 
is  growing  competition  for  tax  dollars  in 
Washington  and  at  the  State  and  county 
levels.  Monitoring  legislation  in 
Washington  and  taking  immediate  action 
if  necessary  to  protect  our  benefits 
should  become  a  major  role  of  the 
national  secretary  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi. 
In  more  recent  years  this  role  has  become 
very  passive  and  complacent.  State  chap- 
ter officers  and  committee  chairmen 
must  also  keep  constant  vigil  and  work 
closely  with  the  Extension  Administra- 
tion and  farm  organizations  when 
necessary  to  maintain  and  to  improve 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits  from  both 
state  and  county  levels. 

Keeping  Extension  workers,  especially 
the  younger  or  newer  members  of  the 
staff,  fully  informed  about  the  past  ac- 
complishments, present  projects,  and 
future  plans  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  is  im- 
portant. Since  only  one  meeting  of  the  en- 
tire membership  is  held  each  year  and 
most  of  the  work  is  done  by  small  com- 
mittees, the  fraternity  maintains  a  low 
profile.  Timely  newsletters,  slide  presen- 
tations, video  tapes,  and  the  news  media 
can  provide  a  valuable  means  of  keeping 
all  workers  informed  about  chapter 
activities. 

Keeping  in  Touch 

Keeping  in  touch  with  retired  workers 
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and  utilizing  their  talents  in  promoting 
Extension  work  and  attaining  legislative 
goals  is  an  opportunity  that  can  be  easily 
overlooked.  Retired  Extension  workers 
are  valuable  resource  people  who  usually 
appreciate  the  chance  to  further  the 
cause  of  the  organization  they  feel  closest 
to. 

Helping  to  build  effective  working 
relationships  and  a  spirit  of  fellowship 
among  Extension  workers  will  continue 
to  be  of  primary  importance.  Chapter- 
sponsored  programs  designed  to  create 
greater  unity  of  purpose,  closer  coopera- 
tion,   and    better    relationships    at   the 


county,  district,  and  State  levels  can  help 
to  build  a  stronger  Extension  organiza- 
tion. 

Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  must  continue  to  be 
a  viable  and  visible  organization  which 
functions  and  speaks  for  Extension 
workers.  It  is  the  only  organization  of  Ex- 
tension workers  that  encompasses  all 
levels  of  the  agency  and  that  has  a  paid 
executive  secretary  at  the  national  level. 
With  unity  of  purpose  and  cooperation 
the  opportunities  for  continued  progress 
through  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  are  great.  The 
gains  of  the  past,  however,  must  not 
overshadow  the  challenges  of  the  future. 
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Our  Six  Directors 


The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  has  had  only  six  directors 
since  its  beginning  in  1914.  Benjamin  W. 
Kilgore,  the  first  director,  was  followed 
by  I.  0.  Schaub,  the  first  full-time  direc- 
tor. These  two  were  followed  by  David  S. 
Weaver,  Bob  Shoffner,  and  George 
Hyatt,  Jr.  T.  Carlton  Blalock,  our  pres- 


ent   director,    was    named    director   on 
July  1,  1978. 

All  of  these  men  have  been  agricultural 
giants  during  their  lives  and  we  are  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  Dean  Ira  Obed 
Schaub  who  played  such  a  big  role  in  the 
formation  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  both  on 
the  national  and  state  level. 


Benjamin  Wesley  Kilgore 

Director,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
1914  to  1925 

Dean  of  Agriculture 
1923-1925 


Benjamin  Wesley  Kilgore  was  a  man  of 
vision.  He  possessed  that  rare  combina- 
tion of  sound  business  ability,  with  the 
qualities  of  an  able  administrator  and  a 
deep  thinking  scientist,  interested  in  es- 
tablishing  plans,  methods,  and 
procedures  through  which  those 
associated  with  him  could  help  to  build  a 
more  profitable  and  stable  agriculture  in 
his  adopted  State  of  North  Carolina.  Such 
a  person  seems  doomed  always  to 
generate  opposition  and  Dr.  Kilgore  was 
never  free  from  such  opposition 
throughout  a  long  and  able  career  as  a 
public  servant.  It  is  to  his  greater  credit 
that  he  built  as  well  as  he  did. 

B.  W.  Kilgore  came  to  North  Carolina 


B.  W.  Kilgore 

from  Mississippi.  He  was  born  in 
Lafayette  County  of  that  state  in  March 
1867,  during  the  hard  days  following  the 
War  Between  the  States.  He  was  reared 
on  a  cotton  farm  and  attended  the  local 
schools  of  Lafayette  County.  He  was 
graduated  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  from  the  Mississippi  A  &  M 
College  in  the  spring  of  1888  and  was  an 
instructor  in  chemistry  there  until  the 
following  year.  In  1889  he  came  to  North 
Carolina  as  an  assistant  chemist  in  the 
fertilizer  control  laboratories  of  the  State 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  but  was  not 
to  remain  long  because  he  was  recalled  to 
his  native  State  to  become  its  state 
chemist.  While  there,  he  earned  his 
Master's  degree  in  chemistry.  He  then  at- 
tended Johns  Hopkins  University  for  ad- 
vanced study  towards  a  Doctor's  degree 
in  chemistry.  In  1899,  North  Carolina 
again  called  him,  this  time  to  become 
state  chemist.  At  about  this  same  time,  a 
movement  was  started  to  combine  the 
resources  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  joint  research  and 
educational  work  in  better  farming 
through  a  Committee  for  Agricultural 
Work,  representing  the  two  institutions. 
Dr.  Kilgore  was  named  Director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  1901  under  this  joint  arrange- 
ment, and  continued  as  Director  until 
1907.  Again  in  1912  until  1925,  he  served 
as  Director  of  the  Station.  He  was  Dean 
of  Agriculture  at  North  Carolina  State 
College  from  1923  until  1925,  and  the  first 
Director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  from  1914 
until  1925.  His  health  became  impaired  at 
about  this  time,  and  he  retired  to  his 
private  business  affairs  and  to  success- 
fully establish  a  large  creamery  in 
Raleigh.  However,  he  was  asked  to  return 
to  public  life  when  W.  Kerr  Scott  was 
elected  Commissioner  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  again  he 
served  as  State  Chemist,  primarily  as  a 
consultant. 

His  Greatest  Contribution 

Dr.  Kilgore's  greatest  contribution  to 
North  Carolina  was  his  thoughtful  and 
fundamental  consideration  of  its  un- 
derlying agricultural  problems.  He  had 
the  marked  ability  to  foresee  future 
trends.  In  planning  with  his  associates 
the  agricultural  programs  and  policies  of 
the  research  and  Extension  organiza- 
tions,  he   sought   those   policies   which 


would  fit  into  the  needs  of  the  state  10  to 
20  years  ahead.  He  did  more  than  any 
other  one  person  of  his  day  to  fashion  the 
pattern  by  which  North  Carolina  would 
move  ahead  through  the  future.  He  had 
an  outstanding  record  in  promoting 
cooperative  action  among  the  farm  peo- 
ple. 

Those  who  worked  with  him  respected 
and  admired  him  as  a  friend  and  coun- 
selor. He  had  that  remarkable  ability  to 
command  the  utmost  from  those  who 
were  associated  with  him,  and  even 
though  he  never  had  great  appropriations 
or  funds  to  use  for  work  as  he  thought  it 
should  be  done,  he  secured  remarkable 
results  with  such  funds  as  were  placed  at 
his  disposal. 

The  young  men  who  became  associated 
with  him  in  the  formation  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  in 
conducting  the  research  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  responded  to  his  effort  to 
encourage  initiative  and  progressive 
thinking  about  the  responsibilities  given 
into  their  charge. 

Withal,  however,  Dr.  Kilgore  was  a 
reserved  person,  inclined  almost  to 
shyness.  He  sought  no  personal  prestige 
at  any  time,  but  preferred  almost  always 
to  remain  in  the  background  where  he 
would  help  to  fashion  methods,  policies 
and  plans  which  in  time  would  blossom 
into  surprisingly  valuable  contributions 
to  the  rural  life  of  the  state. 

To  the  very  end,  he  was  a  scientist  and 
a  thinker.  Great  honors  were  heaped 
upon  his  frail  shoulders.  Those  close  to 
him  knew  of  his  great  personal  charm 
and  tried  as  they  could  to  conserve  his 
physical  strength  as  the  years  advanced. 
He  became  known  throughout  the  South 
as  perhaps  its  greatest  agricultural  scien- 
tist and  leader.  He  died  on  December  27, 
1943,  and  in  his  passing  those  who  knew 
him  felt  they  had  lost  a  great  and  un- 
selfish friend. 
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Ira  Obed  Schaub 

First  Full-Time  Director 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

1924-1950 

Dean  of  Agriculture 
1926-1945 

Director  of  Experiment  Station 
1937-1940 


In  1909,  North  Carolina  A  &  M  College 
became  the  first  land  grant  school  in  the 
nation  to  sign  an  agreement  stating  that 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the'  college  would  cooperate  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  "Boys  Corn  Clubs."  Mr.  I.  0. 
Schaub  was  hired  to  head  the  program. 
Thus,  he  became  North  Carolina's  first  4- 
H  leader.  The  following  year  (1910)  he 
began  organizing  clubs  for  girls  too.  He 
lived  to  see  the  North  Carolina  4-H  club 
grow  to  183,000  members,  the  largest 
youth  organization  of  its  type  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Schaub  also  served  as  dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  from  1926  to  1945 
and  as  Director  of  the  N.  C.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  from  1937  to  1940. 

The  Dean's  life  of  nearly  91  years 
spanned  many  troublesome  tides.  But  he 
never  despaired.  He  was  a  calm  and 
thoughtful  leader,  always  accessible  to 
those  who  sought  his  guidance.  He 
believed  in  people;  he  saw  good  in  every 
face.  His  was  a  life  of  service  above  self 
and  a  life  that  is  still  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  knew  him. 

"I  never  felt  like  I  was  a  boss,"  Dean 
Schaub  said  in  referring  to  his  long  years 
of  responsibility.  *T  never  tried  to  rule 
people  by  giving  orders.  We  were  all  a 
part  of  a  team,  working  together." 

Increase  Productivity 

One  of  Mr.  Schaub's  main  objectives 
was  to  help  farmers  increase  their 
productivity  per  acre  and  per  animal. 
Eighty  percent  of  our  people  lived  on 


I.  O.  Schaub 


farms  when  Mr.  Schaub  started  his 
career  in  Extension.  In  1969,  he  said  that 
this  was  down  to  12  to  15  percent  of  the 
people  living  on  farms.  *Tt  took  us  40 
years  to  show  much  progress.  I  never 
dreamed  of  some  of  the  things  that  have 
happened.  Mechanization — I  never 
thought  that  we  would  mechanize  like  we 
are." 

It  was  Dean's  ability  to  relate  the 
scientific  and  the  practical  aspects  of 
farming  that  caused  him  to  be  so  popular 
among  two  generations  of  rural  people. 
Thousands  of  poor,  dirt  farmers  couldn't 
pronounce  his  name,  but  they  knew  who 
he  was  and  they  were  familiar  with  some 
of  his  ideas. 

In  1924,  when  Mr.  Schaub  became 
director  of  Extension,  the  Extension  staff 
included  40  white  specialists  and  ad- 
ministrative workers  and  78  white  coun- 
ty agents  and  assistants.  Twenty-five 
years  later,  the  staff  included  89  white 
specialists  and  administrative  workers 
and  236  white  county  agents  and  assis- 
tants. 

During  the  same  period  the  number  of 
white  Home  Demonstration  agents  and 
assistants  increased  from  47  to  178.  The 
number  of  black  County  agents  and  assis- 
tants rose  from  18  to  49  and  the  number 
of  black  Home  Demonstration  Agents 
and  assistants  increased  from  six  to  54. 
The  total  number  of  black  Extension 
workers,  including  specialists  and  ad- 
ministrative workers,  rose  from  26  in 
1924  to  116  in  1949. 
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Yields  of  all  major  crops  grown  in 
North  Carolina,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  peanuts,  increased  substantially 
during  Mr.  Schaub's  tenure.  For  example, 
tobacco  yields  increased  from  700  lbs  per 
acre  in  the  early  twenties  to  1200  lbs  per 
acre  in  1949;  cotton  from  300  lbs  per  acre 
to  400  lbs  per  acre;  wheat  from  8  to  15 
bushels  per  acre;  corn  from  20  to  25 
bushels  per  acre.  The  number  of  tractors 
increased  from  2277  in  1925  to  over  33,000 
in  1949.  Cash  crops  were  being  sup- 
plemented with  livestock.  Numbers  of 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  poultry,  and  swine 
rose  sharply,  with  a  greater  emphasis  on 
quality. 

In  rural  youth  work  during  the  time  of 
Dean  Schaub's  term  as  director.  North 
Carolina  had  more  than  2,000  4-H  clubs 
with  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
183,000 — largest  in  the  nation.  There 
were  2,401  home  demonstration  clubs 
with  a  membership  of  63,242.  In  1949, 
some  261,102  families  and  63,555  other 
families  were  influenced  by  some  phase 
of  the  Extension  program. 

Based  on  research  results.  Extension 
agronomists  developed  a  "five-step  corn 
program"  which  was  pushed  by  county 
farm  agents  throughout  the  State.  With- 
in five  years,  yields  had  increased  more 
than  50  per  cent,  and  were  still  climbing. 
The  trend  toward  diversification  or 
balance  was  one  of  the  noticeable  accom- 
plishments during  Director  Schaub's 
tenure  in  office,  particularly  during  the 
last  two  decades. 

Mr.  Schaub  says  that  "the  greatest  con- 
tribution I  ever  made  to  agriculture  was 
finding  Dr.  Jane  Simpson  McKimmon  to 
head  up  the  girls  tomato  club  work." 

Mr.  Schaub  was  a  great  supporter  of 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi.  It  was  from  a  discus- 
sion between  Mr.  Schaub  and  William 
Lloyd  that  the  idea  of  an  honorary  Exten- 
sion Fraternity  originated.  In  November 
1927,  after  Mr.  Schaub  and  Mr.  Gray  had 
attended  the  national  meeting  of  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi,  Mr.  Schaub  called  the  Exten- 


sion workers  in  North  Carolina  that  had 
ten  or  more  years  of  service  together  to 
organize  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  in  North 
Carolina.  He  saw  in  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  a 
way  to  better  the  Extension  workers  as 
well  as  the  Extension  organization. 

Dean  Schaub's  Story: 

In  a  series  of  talks  given  at  the 
National  Agricultural  Extension  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1956,  he  told  the  following 
story  to  indicate  that  reaching  your  ob- 
jective is  more  important  than  the 
method  used: 

I  don't  think  titles  make  too  much 
difference  when  you  are  reaching  the 
objective.  I  don't  know  if  any  of  you 
noticed  in  the  paper  this  morning  a 
little  item  which  interested  me.  A 
fellow  over  in  Kansas  yesterday 
decided  to  go  rabbit  hunting.  He  and 
his  partner  ran  a  filling  station.  The 
man  went  on  the  rabbit  hunt,  but  he 
didn't  shoot — he  didn't  even  find  a 
rabbit.  But,  in  the  meantime,  a  jack 
rabbit  ran  down  the  highway,  dodging 
the  traffic  and  ran  through  the  open 
door  of  the  filling  station.  His  partner 
closed  the  door  and  caught  that  rab- 
bit. Now  remember  the  objective  was 
to  get  a  rabbit. 

*     *     * 
Dean  Schaub  also  told  another  story 
that  reflects  his  humor  as  well  as  il- 
lustrates reaching  your  objective: 

We  have  an  area  in  North  Carolina 
that  Dr.  Schultz  calls  the  "depressed 
areas."  Haywood  County  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  problem  area  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  of  North 
Carolina.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a 
problem  area.  If  I  ever  see  Doc 
Schultz  again  I'm  going  to  suggest 
that  he  go  down  and  visit  some  of 
these  problem  areas  and  maybe  he'll 
add  on  a  little  explanation  that 
originally  it  was  a  problem  area.  But 
here  is  the  point:  For  the  last  ten 
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years  anywhere  from  75  to  100  farm- 
ers and  their  wives  from  Haywood 
have  been  going  on  trips.  About  three 
years  ago  they  went  up  through 
Pennsylvania.  They  stopped  at  Lan- 
caster. They  were  entertained  there 
with  a  dinner.  One  of  these  Haywood 
farmers,  about  70  years  old,  was 
designated  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  courtesies  extended  them.  So  Un- 
cle Bob  got  up  and  presented  them 
with  a  Confederate  Flag.  He  said,  "We 
tried  to  bring  you  one  of  these  about 
90  years  ago,  but  we  were  reflected 
from  our  course  and  didn't  get  beyond 
Gettysburg,  so  I'm  presenting  it  to 
you  now." 

*     *     * 

In  the  talks  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Schaub  gave  the  following 
bits  of  advice  or  philosophy:  "1)  Don't 
take  yourself  too  darn  seriously;  2) 
Nothing  is  as  important  as  it  seems;  3) 
You've  got  to  love  your  work  or  whatever 
you're  doing;  4)  Those  who  cannot 
remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it.  A  number  of  years  ago  at  one  of 
our  Extension  conferences  we  had  one  of 
our  good  farmers  who  was  also  a  member 
of  our  Board  of  Trustees  come  in  and  talk 
to  us.  He  started  off  like  this:  T'm  going 
to  give  you  a  little  advice.  First  thing  I'm 
going  to  give  you  is:  You've  got  to  learn 
to  lie  a  little  bit.  That  might  seem  funny 
coming  from  a  man  like  me,  but  suppose 
you  get  up  after  a  night  before  and  you 
are  feeling  tough.  You  start  down  the 
street  and  meet  one  of  your  friends  and 
he  says,  'good  morning,  how  are  your?' 
Don't  tell  him  you're  feeling  tough.  Say  I 
feel  fine,  never  felt  better  in  my  life. 
You're  lying,  but  by  the  time  you  say  that 
to  two  or  three  of  your  friends  as  you 
meet  them,  you'll  be  feeling  better.' " 


Dean  Schaub  also  reflected  on  the 
problems  encountered  in  establishing  the 
Extension  Service: 


Jealousy,  competition,  credit — they 
all  came  in.  In  a  sense  you  had  three 
different  bureaus  working  down  in 
Texas.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  Knapp 
who  was  first  under  Spillman,  but  a 
little  later  was  with  the  demonstra- 
tion work,  a  separate  bureau. 
Jealousy  developed. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  was 
bitterness  and  scrapping  between  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  for  full  credit 
for  all  the  practices  that  Knapp 
recommended.  The  only  thing  that  he 
stuck  to  was  that  his  way  of 
demonstration  was  with  the  farmer 
doing  his  own  work.  That  was  the 
thing  that  he  was  fighting  for.  Then, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some  of  you 
land-grant  college  people,  the  colleges 
didn't  like  it. 

The  same  idea  prevailed  all  the  way 
across  the  states.  C.  R.  Hudson,  the 
first  man  who  came  over  to  North 
Carolina  in  1907  to  start  the 
demonstration  work,  went  to  our 
State  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  had  the  responsibility  for  the 
Farmers  Institutes  at  that  time,  and 
to  the  college,  and  tried  to  establish 
his  headquarters  in  Raleigh.  They 
gave  him  such  a  cold  shoulder  that  he 
went  135  miles  west  of  there  and  star- 
ted the  work. 

Well,  that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it. 
The  people  in  Washington,  the  Bureau 
chiefs,  didn't  like  it  a  bit.  After  it 
became  popular  they  wanted  to  take  it 
over  and  they  went  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  made  the  proposal 
that  it  be  turned  over  to  more  and  bet- 
ter trained  technical  people  and  that 
the  educational  technique  be  more  in 
line  with  the  old  traditions  rather 
than  this  new  type  that  Knapp  was 
recommending. 
However,    this   demonstration    work 
weathered   these  storms  and  with  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  which 
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was  specific  and  also  broad  in  specifying 
the  kind  of  work  that  was  to  be  done,  the 
Extension  work  moved  on. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  states  the  objective  while  the  second 
specifies  how  the  work  should  be  done. 
The  objective  was  "to  aid  in  diffusing 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
useful  and  practical  information  on  sub- 
jects related  to  agriculture  and  home 
economics  and  to  encourage  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same. .  .  ." 

The  work  would  consist  of  giving  in- 


struction and  practical  demonstrations  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  to  per- 
sons not  attending  or  resident  in  Land- 
Grant  colleges  in  the  several  com- 
munities and  "imparting  to  such  persons 
information  on  said  subjects  through 
field  demonstrations,  publications  and 
otherwise  and  this  work  shall  be  carried 
on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural 
College  or  college  receiving  the  benefits 
of  this  Act." 


Tribute  to  Ira  Obed  Schaub 

Given  by  Fred  S.  Sloan 

Ira  Obed  Schaub  affectionately  known 
by  both  his  associates  and  friends  as  the 
"Dean"  passed  away  September  13,  1971 
just  five  days  prior  to  his  ninety-first 
birthday. 

A  native  of  Stokes  County  and  a 
graduate  of  N.C.S.U.  in  the  Class  of  1900, 
he  devoted  most  of  his  professional 
career  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  at  N.C.S.U.  His 
professional  tenure  at  N.C.S.U.  began  in 
1909  when  he  was  appointed  as  the  first 
State  Leader  for  Rural  Youth 
Programs — known  today  as  4-H.  After 
four  years  in  this  position  he  accepted 
employment  out  of  the  State  including 
six  years  with  the  Federal  Extension  Ser- 
vice of  U.S.D.A. 

Then  in  1924  "Dean"  Schaub  returned 
to  N.C.S.U.  as  the  first  full-time  Director 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
Two  years  later  he  was  also  made  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture.  After  approx- 
imately twenty  years  as  both  Dean  and 
Director,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his 
duties  as  Dean  of  Agriculture  in  order 
that  he  might  devote  full  time  to  Exten- 
sion. Under  "Dean"  Schaub's  leadership 
both  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Ex- 
tension continued  to  grow  both  in  size 
and  stature.  He  was  recognized  as  an  out- 


standing leader  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
by  both  his  associates  and  friends  as  well 
as  institutions  and  organizations.  This 
was  evidenced  by  the  many  citations  and 
awards  which  he  received  including  an 
Honorary  Doctorate  Degree  from  both 
Clemson  and  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versities, a  new  building  being  named  in 
his  honor  at  N.C.S.U.,  the  Superior  Ser- 
vice Award  from  the  Southern 
Agricultural  Workers  and  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Ruby  awarded  to  him 
in  1940  by  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi.  This  is  only 
a  partial  listing  of  his  many  citations  and 
awards;  however,  it  should  suffice  as 
evidence  of  his  outstanding  ability  and 
accomplishments  as  recognized  by 
others. 

Perhaps  "Dean"  Schaub  will  be  best 
remembered  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a 
very  humble  person  who  never  allowed 
his  position  or  title  to  become  any  kind  of 
barrier  between  him  and  his  associates 
regardless  of  their  title  or  rank.  He 
believed  in  people,  and  his  greatest 
satisfaction  came  from  seeing  them  grow 
as  a  result  of  their  own  achievements 
both  in  Extension  and  as  a  result  of  Ex- 
tension's efforts. 

Presented  at 

Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  Annual 
Meeting,  March  6,  1972 
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David  Stathem  Weaver 

Director,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
1950-1961 


David  Stathem  Weaver  was  born  in 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  on  June  19, 1896. 
After  serving  in  the  Infantry  in  World 
War  I  and  graduating  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  1920,  he  spent  three  years 
as  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
at  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  Most  of  his 
professional  career  from  1923  until  his 
death  on  November  12, 1966,  was  spent  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  (under 
various  names)  in  dedicated  service  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

Upon  arrival  at  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  in 
1923,  Weaver  began  work  for  his  Master's 
degree  and  completed  it  in  1925.  During 
most  of  his  early  career  in  North 
Carolina,  he  was  a  professor  of 
agricultural  engineering  and  devoted 
part  of  his  time  as  the  state's  first  exten- 
sion worker  in  the  field  of  Agricultural 
Engineering.  From  1937  to  1948,  he  was 
Head  of  North  Carolina  State  College's 
first  Department  of  Agricultural 
Engineering.  In  1948  he  became  Assis- 
tant Director  and  upon  the  retirement  of 
I.  0.  Schaub  he  was  made  Director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  a  post  he  held  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1961. 

As  Director  of  Extension,  Dave  Weaver 
was  a  principal  coordinator  of  the  work  of 
his  agency  and  the  various  federal  agen- 
cies such  as  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Rural  Electrification 
Authority,  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion and  other  state  agencies.  He  served 
as  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations  and  Agencies. 

Dave  Weaver,  as  he  was  known  by  his 
friends,  was  a  man  of  great  vision  and 


David  S.  Weaver 


many  talents.  He  was  a  lover  and  breeder 
of  dogs  and  was  one  of  the  few  judges  ap- 
proved by  American  Kennel  Club  to 
judge  all  breeds;  he  was  a  disciple  of  farm 
mechanization  and  predicted  that  the 
muscles  of  man  and  beast  would  be 
relieved  of  drudgery  by  machines  and 
motors  long  before  mechanization  was  a 
reality;  he  was  called  to  Washington  in 
1936-37  as  Principal  Engineer  for  the 
Federal  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  became  a  proponent  of 
electrical  energy  on  farms  when  many 
people  were  still  thinking  of  electricity 
only  as  a  source  of  light.  His  artistic 
talents  included  some  painting  and  wood- 
carving  but  extensive  involvement  with 
copper  tooling  which  combined  with  the 
talents  of  Mrs.  Weaver  to  provide  wall 
hangings  of  graceful  pointers  or  setters 
or  of  magnolia  leaves  and  blossoms  for 
their  friends.  Above  all  Dave  Weaver 
was  a  teacher  and  a  humanitarian. 

As  an  administrator,  Mr.  Weaver 
never  lost  the  "human  touch"  and  never 
permitted  growing  organizational  struc- 
tures to  obscure  the  central  purpose  of 
improving  the  quality  of  life  and  increas- 
ing the  incomes  of  the  people  of  his  state 
and  nation.  He  was  warm  and  friendly, 
but  he  could  make  tough  decisions.  He 
was  a  team  worker.  His  visions  have 
become  realities.  His  students,  co- 
workers, and  friends  revere  their  associa- 
tions with  him.  He  championed  the  Hall 
of  Fame  to  honor  leaders  who  preceded 
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him  but  insisted  that  he  should  never  be 
included.  North  Carolina  is  enriched  and 
its  people  are  uplifted  by  David  S. 
Weaver's  forty-three  years  of  dedicated 
service.  He  was  worthy  in  every  way  to 
be  enshrined  along  with  other  dis- 
tinguished leaders  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Retirement  and  Recollections 

The  following  statement  was  taken 
from  the  retirement  party  program  for 
Mr.  Weaver: 

With  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Agricultural  Engineering  recognized 
as  respectable,  our  engineering 
friend  transferred  to  Extension  Ad- 
ministration when  the  square, 
compass,  and  the  slide  rule  did  not 
always  give  the  same  answers  as  in 
engineering.  For  some  time  this  was 
confusing,  and  the  birds  and  dogs  had 
to  be  neglected. 

But  the  rural  people  of  North  Carolina 
have  never  been  neglected  by  David  S. 
Weaver.  Known  as  the  father  of  rural 
electrification  in  North  Carolina,  he 
has  dedicated  his  entire  professional 
life  to  'relieving  human  drudgery.' 

At  the  time  Mr.  Weaver  retired  as 
Director  of  the  N.  C.  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  there  were  approximately 
840  professional  Extension  employees. 
He  was  instrumental  in  making  possible 
the  first  statewide  survey  of  rural  elec- 
trification and  assisted  in  the  legisla- 
tion creating  the  N.  C.  Rural  Elec- 
trification Authority.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  electric  irons,  water  pumps, 
and  other  household  appliances  now 
found  in  rural  homes  of  the  State  attest 
to  his  foresight  and  energy  in  promoting 
this  great  blessing  to  rural  living. 
Throughout  his  career,  he  foresaw  and 
encouraged  the  great  reduction  in  human 
drudgery  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Weaver  was  a  busy  man.  However, 


he  always  had  time  to  listen  to  other  peo- 
ple. Many  of  his  associates  have  said  that 
he  conducted  himself  in  a  business  and  a 
dignified  manner  at  all  times.  He  could 
disagree  with  a  person  without  losing  his 
temper.  He  was  humble  and  appreciative 
of  others  with  whom  he  worked. 

He  wrote  the  following  in  a  letter  to  all 
Extension  workers  announcing  his 
retirement: 

At  5:00  p.m.  on  June  30,  1961,  I  will 
walk  from  my  office  with  feelings  like 
those  of  a  man  who  leaves  his  prison 
cell  after  so  long  a  time  that  he 
literally  loves  the  walls  that  enclosed 
him. 

It  is  said  that  I  am  retiring,  but  this  is 
a  very  inaccurate  word  because  it  im- 
plies a  life  of  idleness.  While  I  heave  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  no  longer  must  I 
face  the  rigors  of  travel,  the  deadline 
of  publications  and  directives,  the 
overflowing  "incoming"  box,  the  jang- 
ling phone  and  the  incessant  con- 
ferences, yet  I  am  not  embarking  on  a 
life  of  idleness.  I  shall  welcome  a 
small  portion  of  leisure  that  I  have 
never  known,  but  I  plan  to  fill  my  life 
with  other  activities  and  duties  that 
have  long  attracted  me. 
In  observing  the  many  tributes  that 
have  been  paid  to  me  in  recent  weeks, 
I  feel  a  desire  to  recognize  the  un- 
swerving cooperation  of  many  of 
North  Carolina's  best  leaders  and  I 
realize  how  insignificant  my  own  ef- 
forts have  been.  I  have  always  received 
from  you  what  I  needed  most — your 
understanding,  your  consideration,  a 
helping  hand,  a  smile,  and  your 
prayers.  These  are  the  things  that 
can't  be  bought. 

The  following  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Weaver's  closing  statement  at  a  3-day 
staff  conference  on  December  8-10,  1958 
reflect  a  bit  of  his  philosophy  about  Ep- 
silon  Sigma  Phi  and  Extension  in 
general: 
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It  is  no  disgrace  in  America  for  the 
man  or  woman  who  does  something 
for  himself  that  makes  him  earn  a 
better  wage  or  salary.  In  fact,  it  isn't 
he  or  she  alone  who  gains,  it's  the 
nation— all  of  us.  You  can't  get  more 
return  for  your  efforts  unless  they  are 
useful  to  the  someone  who  provides 
that  "return." 

Each  of  you  has  only  one  thing  to 
"sell"  or  one  thing  that  the  rest  of  us 
is  willing  to  pay  for  and  that's  your 
time.  If  it  is  profitably,  intelligently 
employed,  your  return  (salary)  is  in- 
creased. If  it  is  carelessly  employed  or 
wasted,  then  there  is  nothing  gained 
by  you  or  society  and  you  lose  (and  so 
does  society). 

My  measure  of  a  person  as  far  as  his 
work  is  concerned  is  simple  and  I 
think  infallible— has  he  a  passion  for 
improvement,  and  an  unceasing  zeal 
and  will  improve  himself,  his  home, 
his  job,  his  life?  Without  this  zeal,  he's 
a  failure. 

Mr.  Weaver  gave  vigorous  leadership 
to  farm  and  home  development  work.  Ex- 
tension program  projection,  and  Rural 


Development.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  many  internal  advancements 
achieved  under  his  leadership: 

•  Clarification  of  job  responsibilities. 

•  Better  understanding  on  the  part  of 

all  personnel  of  each  segment's 
place  in  the  organization,  with  one 
person  responsible  at  the  county 
level. 

•  Development   of  an   understandable 

organization  chart. 

•  Improvement  in  physical  facilities  for 

State  staff  and  in  counties. 

•  Greater  security  for  employees — such 
as  100%  payroll  deductions  for  Fed- 
eral and  State  Retirement  Systems, 
high  degree  of  participation  in  both 
Federal  and  College  and  Group  Life 
Insurance  Programs. 

It  was  during  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Weaver 
that  Extension  specialists  in  agriculture 
were  made  a  part  of  their  subject  matter 
departments  and  given  rank  and 
privileges  in  line  with  the  teaching 
faculty. 
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Robert  Worth  Shoffner 

Director,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
1961-1963 


A  native  of  Alamance  County,  Robert 
Worth  Shoffner  was  graduated  from 
N.  C.  State  College  in  1929  with  a  B.S. 
degree  in  agriculture.  He  later  did 
graduate  work  at  State  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Immediately  after 
graduating  from  State  he  joined  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  in 
Madison  County  as  one  of  the  state's  first 
assistant  county  farm  agents.  Three 
months  later  he  was  appointed  farm 
agent  in  Cleveland  County,  a  position  he 
held  for  six  years.  When  he  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  TVA  representative 
for  the  Extension  Service,  the  people  of 
Cleveland  County  presented  him  with  a 
new  automobile,  attesting  to  his  early 
success  both  as  a  person  and  an 
agricultural  leader. 

Shoffner  accepted  appointment  in  1940 
as  Extension  Service  farm  management 
specialist  with  headquarters  at  State 
College,  a  position  he  held  in  addition  to 
his  TVA  responsibilities.  In  1945,  he 
became  Western  District  Extension 
Agent,  and  in  1950  was  appointed  assis- 
tant Extension  Service  director.  He  ser- 
ved in  this  capacity  from  1950-1961.  He 
then  served  as  Extension  director  for  two 
years,  1961-1963,  and  later  became  an 
assistant  to  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture.  In  1964,  he  directed  the  N.  C. 
State  Fair. 

He  was  sent  to  the  Middle  East  at  the 
request  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  to  help  promote  Exten- 
sion work  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Shoffner  was  a  great  advocate  of  work- 
ing with  the  farm  family  as  a  unit.  He 
also  believed  that  community  and  area 
development  associations  offer  one  of  the 
best  means  for  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  to  mobilize  their  resources. 


R.  W.  Shoffner 


In  all  his  work,  he  was  characterized  by 
his  ability  to  develop  programs  which 
benefit  people.  This  is  because  he  always 
has  the  people  at  heart,  friends  say. 

Robert  W.  Shoffner  became  director  of 
foundations  and  development  at  North 
Carolina  State  on  March  1,  1964.  In  this 
capacity,  he  was  the  executive  officer  of 
seven  foundations  which  support  various 
college  activities.  They  are  the 
Agricultural  Foundation,  Dairy  Founda- 
tion, Pulp  and  Paper  Foundation, 
Engineering  Foundation,  4-H  Founda- 
tion, Design  Foundation  and  the  North 
Carolina  State  Foundation. 

The  USDA  recognized  Shoffner's  fine 
contributions  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  through  his  work  in  Extension 
by  presenting  him  with  the  Superior  Ser- 
vice award.  The  Progressive  Farmer 
declared  him  "Man  of  the  Year"  in  service 
to  North  Carolina  agriculture  in  1960.  In 
July  1961,  The  News  and  Observer  in 
Raleigh  selected  him  "Tar  Heel  of  the 
Week." 

Mr.  Shoffner  Recalls: 

Mr.  Shoffner  said,  in  a  taped  interview 
from  which  this  section  was  written,  that 
he  began  his  Extension  career  in  1929  as 
assistant  county  agent  and  served  in 
every  position  from  assistant  agent  to 
Director.  However,  he  said  that  the 
county  agent's  position  was  the  most 
satisfying  position  in  Extension. 

He  related  two  experiences  that  were 
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most  disheartening  or  difficult.  While  he 
was  county  agent  in  Cleveland  County 
during  the  depression  years,  he  had  to 
persuade  farmers  to  plow  up  some  of 
their  cotton  to  reduce  the  supply  and 
hopefully  increase  the  price  received 
from  the  remainder.  During  the  same 
period  of  time,  farmers  in  Cleveland 
County  worked  out  a  program  to  increase 
their  incomes  by  planting  raspberries. 
After  borrowing  money  from  the  bank  to 
pay  for  the  plants,  they  shipped  a  car 
load  of  berries  from  the  first  harvest  to 
New  Jersey.  After  the  berries  were  ship- 
ped, they  were  planning  how  they  were 
going  to  spend  the  money.  However,  in  a 
day  or  two  they  got  word  that  they  owed 
$156  to  make  up  the  difference  from  what 
the  berries  brought  and  the  freight  cost 
of  shipping  them. 

One  of  the  amusing  stories  that  Mr. 
Shoffner  related  involved  Enos  Blair,  one 
of  the  Extension  specialists.  They  were 
having  an  Extension  conference  on  the 
coast.  Mr.  Blair  stopped  on  the  way  down 
and  bought  a  ham  to  carry  home  with 
him.  He  bragged  about  his  peanut  ham. 
That  night  they  had  ham  for  dinner. 
Everyone  was  commenting  on  how  good 
the  ham  was.  Mr.  Blair  said  that  when  he 
got  home  and  cooked  his  ham,  he  doubted 
that  it  would  be  any  better  than  the  ham 
they  were  eating.  Someone  in  the  crowd 
"slipped  up"  and  said,  "Enos,  we  have 
eaten  your  ham." 

Cites  McKimmon,  Jones 

Mr.  Shoffner  characterized  Mrs.  Jane 
S.  McKimmon  as  the  greatest  person  that 
he  had  ever  known  in  getting  people  to  do 
things  and  enjoy  it.  He  said  that  she  was 
a  great  leader  with  young  people.  He  said 
that  Mr.  R.  E.  Jones  had  the  most  dif- 
ficult job  in  Extension.  However,  he  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Jones  in  a 
position  that  he  could  not  get  out  of  even 
though  he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  lot  of 
groups  or  factions.  He  could  come  out  of  a 
conference    or   difficult   situation    with 


everyone  feeling  good  about  it. 

(Mr.  Jones,  assistant  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  and  associate  dean  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture  at  A  &  T  State  University 
in  Greensboro,  retired  February  28,  1977 
after  44  years  of  pioneering  service  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  and  the  nation.) 

Mr.  Shoffner  said  that  the  administra- 
tion made  a  lot  of  errors  in  placing  people 
in  certain  positions.  He  believed  that 
because  a  person  was  successful  in  doing 
one  job  did  not  mean  that  he  would  be 
happy  and  successful  in  another  position. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Kilgore  was  a  master  in 
sizing  up  an  individual  and  telling 
whether  he  would  be  happy  in  doing  cer- 
tain jobs.  The  most  important  thing  was 
his  ability  to  get  along  with  people  and 
what  was  inside  of  the  person. 

According  to  Mr.  Shoffner,  some  of  the 
major  changes  that  occurred  during  his 
tenure  were:  1)  Restructuring  the 
organization,  making  one  person  chair- 
man in  each  county  and  responsible  for 
the  total  county  program;  2)  Getting  the 
Extension  specialists  on  the  same  rank 
basis  as  teaching  faculty  within  the 
department;  3)  Developing  a  long  range 
program  for  Extension;  and  4)  beginning 
the  integration  process  of  black  and 
white  workers  as  well  as  programs  in  Ex- 
tension. 

Organizational  Changes 

Before  the  reorganization  there  were 
county  agents,  home  agents,  and  assis- 
tant agents.  There  was  no  one  totally 
responsible  for  the  total  program  within 
a  given  county.  One  person  in  each 
county  was  made  chairman.  In  addition, 
agricultural  agent,  home  economics 
agent,  associate  agent,  and  assistant 
agent  positions  were  created.  Mr.  Shoff- 
ner said  that  without  this  reorganization 
the  long-range  program  of  "1.6  in  66" 
would  not  have  been  effective.  In  the  en- 
suing years.  Extension  developed  "Target 
2,"  "Impact  76,"  and  "4-Sight,"  all  names 
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of  long-range  programs.  Another  difficult  change  in  Extension 

During  this  same  period  of  time,  Ex-  under  Mr.  Shoffner's  directions  was  the 

tension  began  integrating  4-H  activities  new  alignment  of  districts  and  changing 

on  the  state  level,  integrating  county  of-  some   of   the   district   personnel.    Mr. 

fices,  and  held  the  first  State  Extension  Shoffner  said  that  he  took  the  beating  of 

conference    in    Asheville    where    both  his  life  in  this  matter,  but  he  felt  that  it 

blacks  and  whites  attended.  was  best  for  the  organization. 
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George  Hyatt,  Jr. 

Director,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
1963-1978 


Dr.  George  Hyatt,  Jr.  was  associate 
dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Life  Sciences  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  and  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
from  1963-1978. 

As  associate  dean,  a  position  which  he 
held  from  July  1,  1973,  Dr.  Hyatt  helped 
make  policies  for  the  school's  three 
divisions — teaching,  research  and  Exten- 
sion. 

As  director  of  Extension,  a  position 
which  he  held  from  July  1,  1963,  Dr. 
Hyatt  gave  leadership  to  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service's  statewide 
educational  programs.  These  programs 
are  designed  to  promote  efficiency  in 
agricultural  production  and  marketing, 
to  improve  family  living,  to  develop 
youth  through  4-H  work,  to  aid  com- 
munity resource  development,  and  to 
preserve  the  environment. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice were  carried  out  by  agricultural  and 
home  economics  agents  in  each  county 
and  subject  matter  specialists  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  and  A.  &  T. 
State  University,  the  state's  two  land- 
grant  institutions. 

Dr.  Hyatt  was  chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  Rural  Development  Committee, 
which  is  composed  of  representatives 
from  many  state  and  federal  agencies 
and  educational  institutions.  He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Southern  Extension 
Directors  and  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Extension  Committee  on 
Organization  and  Policy. 

The  Progressive  Farmer  magazine 
named  Dr.  Hyatt  the  man  of  the  year  in 
service  to  North  Carolina  agriculture  in 
1965  and  the  State  Grange  gave  him  a 
similar   award    in    1971.    He   was   also 


George  W.  Hyatt,  Jr. 


named  Tar  Heel  of  the  Week  by  The 
News  and  Observer  in  Raleigh.  He 
received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1974. 

Native  of  Ohio 

A  native  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  Dr.  Hyatt 
came  to  North  Carolina  State  in  1952  as 
head  of  dairy  Extension  work.  In  1958  he 
was  named  professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  Industry  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture.  Two  years  later  he 
was  named  associate  director  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service. 

Dr.  Hyatt  received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  Michigan  State  University,  his  M.S. 
from  Rutgers  University,  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Prior  to  accepting  a  position  at  N.  C. 
State,  Dr.  Hyatt  served  as  milk  inspector 
for  the  Detroit  Department  of  Health, 
research  assistant  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, assistant  Extension  dairyman  at 
West  Virginia  University,  Extension 
dairyman  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  at  West 
Virginia  University.  He  also  served  as 
farm  manager  and  editorial  advisor  for 
the  magazine  Hoard's  Dairyman  at  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 

He  has  written  numerous  articles  for 
breed  and  farm  magazines  as  well  as 
several  scientific  publications.  He  is 
listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  Agriculture"  and 
in  "American  Men  of  Science." 
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While  an  undergraduate  at  Michigan 
State,  Dr.  Hyatt  was  a  member  of  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  president  of  AGR  Fraternity, 
a  varsity  letterman,  and  one  year  was 
named  "best  scholar  athlete." 

He  is  a  member  of  the  college  graduate 
faculty,  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  the  Dairy  Shrine 
Club  and  the  Raleigh  Kiwanis  Club. 

Dr.  Hyatt  recalls: 

In  1961  when  I  became  Associate  Direc- 
tor the  challenge  to  Assistant  Director 
George  Smith  and  me  at  that  time  was 
clearly  spelled  out  by  the  late  Dean  H.  B. 
James  and  by  then  Chancellor  John 
Caldwell.  This  was  a  three-part 
challenge.  The  first  was  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive in-service  training  program 
for  agents  and  greatly  expand  the 
graduate  degree  opportunities  for  all  of 
our  Extension  personnel. 

The  second  challenge  was  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  program  for  Extension 
that  could  be  clearly  identified  as  its  own. 

The  third  challenge  was  for 
Cooperative  Extension  to  really  become  a 
part  of  North  Carolina  State  University. 
This  included  the  challenge  to  develop 
justification  for  awarding  faculty  rank  to 
our  Extension  specialists  and  integrating 
them  into  departments. 

Graduate  Training  for  Workers 

In  1963  when  I  was  made  Director  and 
George  Smith  Associate  Director  we 
were  fortunate  to  lure  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Boone 
to  our  institution  from  Wisconsin.  The 
events  of  the  years  to  follow  speak  clearly 
to  the  success  Dr.  Boone  has  had.  He 
developed  the  Department  of  Adult  and 
Community  College  Education  and  has 
led  the  program  for  in-service  and 
graduate  training  for  Extension  workers 
in  such  a  fine  way  that  it  has  gained 
national  prominence. 

In  1962  we  launched  our  first  compre- 
hensive   five-year    Extension    program 


named  "1.6  in  66".  The  first  attempt  at 
such  an  endeavor  proved  to  be  successful. 
It  has  been  followed  by  "Target  2",  "Im- 
pact 76"  and  the  latest  identified  as  "4-- 
Sight".  Tens  of  thousands  of  local  people 
have  been  involved  in  the  counties  in  the 
development  of  these  programs.  They 
have  given  visibility,  direction,  and 
motivation  to  the  people  in  Extension  and 
have  brought  about  significant  changes 
in  people's  lives  across  the  state.  The 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Chancellor  have  participated  in  the  kick- 
off  announcement  of  each  of  these 
programs. 

Program  Leaders  Named 

To  assist  in  our  program  planning  and 
implementation  process,  program  leaders 
were  named  in  each  of  the  four  major 
program  areas:  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics,  4-H  Youth  and  CRD.  Their 
major  responsibilities  are  to  help  the 
county  personnel  plan,  implement  and 
evaluate  programs  in  their  respective 
program  area.  To  accomplish  this,  some 
reorganization  had  to  be  done.  The  posi- 
tion of  district  agent  was  abolished. 
There  is  now  a  team  for  each  of  our  seven 
districts  composed  of  a  district  Extension 
chairman  for  each  district  and  a  program 
leader  for  each  of  the  four  program  areas. 
Since  there  are  only  three  teams  of 
program  leaders  they  are  assigned  more 
than  one  district. 

The  third  challenge  has  been  met.  We 
are  now  an  integral  part  of  North 
Carolina  State  University — budget  wise, 
personnel  wise  and,  I  believe,  status  wise. 
All  of  our  subject  matter  specialists  are 
considered  "rank  wise"  along  with  the 
teaching  and  research  faculty  of  their 
respective  departments.  In  addition,  a 
procedure  has  been  developed  to  allow 
our  supervisory,  and  administrative 
faculty  members  and  others  who  are  not 
assigned  to  an  existing  department,  to 
hold  professional  rank.  Through  all  these 
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changes  great  support  has  always  been 
given  our  efforts  by  our  Deans  of 
Agriculture,  H.  B.  James  and  J.  E. 
Legates;  our  Chancellors,  John  T. 
Caldwell  and  Joab  L.  Thomas;  and,  our 
President  of  the  University,  William  Fri- 
day. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  through 
these  years  to  have  had  an  outstanding 
administrative  team  with  which  to  be 
associated.  The  late  Dr.  George  Smith 
and  Dr.  T.  C.  Blalock,  now  present  direc- 
tor, served  as  Associate  Directors 
through  these  years.  The  challenges  could 
not  have  been  met  without  their  untiring 
efforts  and  brilliant  service.  Might  I  say, 
too,  that  Mrs.  Geraldine  Hall,  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant  who  also  served  as 
secretary  for  the  late  Dave  Weaver  and 
Dean  I.  0.  Schaub,  has  been  a  source  of 
great  support  in  her  untiring  efforts  to 
take  as  much  of  the  load  as  is  humanly 
possible. 

During  this  period  of  time  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi  has  been  a  very  important 
consideration  in  the  total  scheme  of 
building  morale  among  Extension 
workers  and  support  for  Extension  both 
state  and  national.  Our  state  chapter  has 
grown  in  numbers,  stature  and  influ- 
ence. It  has  improved  morale  among  our 
workers  and  developed  excellent  projects 
and  plans  of  work.  It  has  established  this 
chapter  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  na- 
tion. This  has  happened  because  of  its 
dedicated  leadership  and  willingness  to 
work  hard  at  it.  There  are  many  concerns 
I  have  about  the  future  of  Extension  and 
I  feel  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  can  have  a 
strong  leadership  role.  May  I  briefly  ad- 
dress a  few  of  these  concerns. 

Many  Extension  workers  of  today  take 
for  granted  the  many  fringe  benefits  we 
have  gained  through  the  efforts  of  Ep- 
silon Sigma  Phi.  Many  come  into  Exten- 
sion directly  from  research  orientation. 
They  accept  their  federal  retirement 
system  as  a  matter  of  fact  with  no 
knowledge  of  what  efforts  were  put  forth 


to  secure  this  benefit.  As  Extension 
workers  have  become  more  and  more  like 
University  instructors  and  research 
workers,  the  mission-oriented  goals  of 
former  generations  of  Extension  workers 
are  less  and  less  pronounced.  They  are 
discipline  and  scientific-organization 
oriented.  This  is  certainly  not  as  true 
with  the  county-based  Extension 
workers;  however,  their  backgrounds  are 
changing  rapidly. 

Need  for  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 

Many  of  the  directors  of  Extension 
appointed  in  recent  years  have  had 
no  experience  in  Extension,  either  at  the 
county  or  specialist  level.  What  do  they 
know  about  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi?  They  ac- 
cept the  benefits,  but  will  they  work  with 
those  in  Extension  to  help  develop  the 
State  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  organization  so 
it  can  continue  to  function  and  speak  for 
Extension  workers  across  the  State  and 
Nation?  I  don't  know.  I  doubt  it,  unless 
individual  Extension  workers  feel  strong 
enough  to  pursue  the  goals  of  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi.  Many  newcomers  into  Exten- 
sion look  at  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  as  a 
fraternal  organization  that  has  seen  its 
day.  I  ask — has  it?  In  other  words,  we 
must  vigorously  protect  the  gains  we 
have  made  if  we  wish  to  preserve  them. 

There  is  another  concern  that  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  you  briefly  about  which 
suggests  a  great  need  for  Epsilon  Sigma 
Phi  in  the  future.  Whether  we  admit  it  or 
not.  Extension  is  in  direct  competition 
with  straight-line  agencies  for  federal 
dollars  and  increasingly  for  county  and 
state  funds.  In  addition,  the  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes  in  many 
of  our  states  give  us  fierce  competition 
for  funds.  Extension  for  many  years  had 
almost  a  monopoly  on  state  and  county 
funds,  as  well  as  federal  funds  devoted  to 
serving  agriculture. 

Problems  of  Communication 

As  you  are  well  aware,  for  the  most 
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part,  the  Extension  staff  is  decen- 
tralized in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  in 
many  departments  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  often  in  other  depart- 
ments or  colleges.  This  situation  creates 
problems  of  effective  communication,  as 
well  as  maintaining  a  statewide  unity  of 
purpose.  Extension  administration  has 
the  greatest  stake  in  the  success  or 
failure  in  these  two  major  efforts. 

In  my  judgment,  unless  Extension  can 
operate  as  a  unified  organization  for 
program  and  other  efforts  while  remain- 
ing decentralized,  its  comparative  advan- 
tages over  its  competitors,  for  funds,  will 
continue  to  diminish  over  time.  It  is  my 
belief  that  all  agent  organizations  and 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  must  recognize  this 
competitive  situation,  lay  aside  all  special 
interests  and  work  for  the  common  good. 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  representing  all 
phases  of  Extension,  can  and  will  make 
a  real  contribution. 

Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  has,  for  the  most 
part,  enjoyed  the  full  support  of  the  Ex- 
tension administration.  All  strong  chap- 
ters of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  actively  work 
to  help  Extension  administration  carry 
out  its  goals.  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  is  an 
organization  in  a  position  to  promote  un- 
ity of  purpose  because  of  its  membership 
makeup.  This  has  been  proven  many 
times  over  in  the  past.  When  I  was  chair- 
man of  ECOP  in  1974,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  proposed  a  special 
Revenue  Sharing  Bill  which  would  have 
included  that  federal  funds  for  Extension 
work  be  paid  to  the  Governor  of  each 
state.   Luke   Schruben,   who   was   then 


secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Ep- 
silon Sigma  Phi  organization,  worked 
hand  in  glove  with  us  in  the  analysis  of 
data,  helped  to  develop  statements  of 
significance  and  implications  to  share 
with  appropriate  Extension  people  who 
were  responsible  for  guiding  Extension 
policy  in  connection  with  S.  1612,  the 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  Bill.  This  was  a 
very  critical  time  for  Extension,  and  Ep- 
silon Sigma  Phi  played  a  most  significant 
role  as  a  spokesman  for  Extension 
workers  across  the  nation.  This  support 
made  it  possible  to. guide  the  Extension 
Service  on  a  course  that  removed  our 
funds  from  the  possible  snares  of  revenue 
sharing. 

Effective  working  relationships  and  a 
spirit  of  fellowship  among  present  Exten- 
sion employees  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  is  absolutely  paramount  to 
an  organization  with  sufficient  strength 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  today.  The  old 
saying,  "Divide  and  conquer,"  has  never 
been  more  true.  There  is  a  fine  balance 
between  freedom  of  independent  action 
and  the  recognition  that  certain  things 
must  show  a  unity  of  purpose  in  order  to 
convince  politicians  and  others  who  have 
designs  on  the  Extension  Service  that 
they  are  dealing  with  one  Service  and  not 
15,000-plus  independent  operators.  I 
believe  there  is  no  stronger  purpose  for 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  and  its  membership 
than  to  work  for  effective  relationships  in 
a  spirit  of  fellowship,  as  well  as  to 
promote  professionalism  within 
Extension. 
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Thomas  Carlton  Blalock 

Director,  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
1978  to  Present 


Dr.  Blalock  was  born  in  Lucama  in 
Wilson  County,  Oct.  6,  1924.  He  grew  up 
on  a  farm  and  became  an  outstanding  4- 
H'er  in  his  community  and  county.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Master  Farm  Family. 

He  attended  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity at  Raleigh  from  1941  to  1943 
when  his  education  was  interrupted  by 
three  years  of  military  service.  Blalock 
served  as  a  staff  sergeant  in  the  Signal 
Corps. 

After  discharge  from  the  Army  he 
returned  to  NCSU  where  he  earned  a  B.S. 
degree  in  animal  industry  in  1948  and  a 
M.S.  degree  in  1952.  He  earned  his  doc- 
torate in  Extension  administration  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1963. 

Blalock  served  as  an  instructor  at  State 
while  attending  graduate  school.  Later  he 
held  a  position  with  the  Wisconsin  Scien- 
tific Breeding  Institute,  returning  to 
NCSU  in  1951  as  Extension  dairy 
specialist.  He  was  named  specialist-in- 
charge  of  dairying  in  1958. 

Former  District  Agent 

He  served  as  district  agricultural  agent 
in  the  East  Central  District  in  1963.  On 
January  1, 1964  he  was  promoted  to  assis- 
tant director  of  Extension  in  charge  of 
the  4-H  program.  He  served  as  State  4-H 
Leader  until  March  1970  when  he  was 
given  responsibility  for  Extension 
agricultural  programs  and  budgets.  He 
was  promoted  from  assistant  director  to 
associate  director  on  July  1,  1972  and  to 
director  on  Juiy  1,  1978. 

Dr.  Carlton  Blalock  has  emerged  as  a 
leader  in  one  of  the  most  important,  com- 
plex and  controversial  concerns  to  face 
agriculture  and  forestry  in  decades — 
environmental  quality.  His  leadership  is 
evident  at  the  state  level  where  he  has 
pioneered  creative  educational  programs 


T.  C.  Blalock 


to  help  users  of  natural  resources  cope 
with  the  environmental  problems.  His 
leadership  has  also  been  felt  at  the 
national  level  where  his  knowledge  and 
tenacity  have  helped  to  secure 
educational  funds,  alter  regulations  and 
promote  harmony  between  government 
agencies. 

Dr.  James  E.  Dewey,  Extension 
program  leader  for  pesticides-chemicals 
at  Cornell  University,  recently  said  of  Dr. 
Blalock:  "He  does  his  homework;  he  is 
well  organized,  fair,  diplomatic  and 
resolute;  and  he  gets  things  done.  His 
credibility  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and,  particularly  in  the  U.  S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  is 
outstanding.  Because  of  this,  he  has 
acted  often  in  an  advisory  way  over  and 
beyond  that  normally  expected  in  his 
official  .  .  .  capacity." 

Dr.  Blalock  was  one  of  the  first  Exten- 
sion educators  to  recognize  the  impact 
that  the  environmental  issue  was  going 
to  have  on  agriculture.  He  has  faced  this 
issue  head-on,  positively  and  confidently. 
He  is  committed  to  a  quality  environ- 
ment, yet  he  is  appreciative  of  the  con- 
tributions that  pesticides  and  other 
modern  technology  have  made  to  this  na- 
tion's supply  of  food  and  fiber.  He  has  ad- 
vocated change,  but  within  the  context  of 
realism.  He  has  felt  pressures  from  farm- 
ers, chemical  manufacturers,  conser- 
vationists, consumers  and  regulatory  of- 
ficials. His  response  has  always  been  one 
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of  calmness,  of  a  desire  to  get  the  facts 
and  keep  out  emotionalism.  He  believes 
that  honest  communication  coupled  with 
sound  research  and  Extension  programs 
are  the  keys  to  solving  most  environ- 
mentally related  problems. 

Environmental  Challenges 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Blalock, 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  has  moved  out  to  meet  en- 
vironmental challenges  in  the  following 
four  areas:  1)  Pest  Management;  2) 
Animal  Waste  Management;  3)  Stream 
Sedimentation;  and  4)  Pesticide  Training. 
Dr.  Blalock's  contributions  at  the  national 
level  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment have  resulted  primarily  from 
his  work  on  four  committees  related  to 
pesticides.  They  are  as  follows:  Extension 


Committee  on  Organization  and  Policy 
(ECOP);  ECOP  Working  Group  on 
Pesticides;  Pesticide  Impact  Assessment 
Steering  Committee;  and  Implementa- 
tion Advisory  Committee. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Gibbs,  Extension  program 
leader  for  pesticide  chemicals  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  attributes 
Dr.  Blalock's  achievements  in  matters 
related  to  pesticides  to  "his  extraordinary 
faculty  for  leadership,  tenacity  and 
ability  to  work  harmoniously  with 
others."  In  evaluating  his  contributions 
to  environmental  quality,  one  must  keep 
in  mind  his  total  range  of  responsibilities. 
The  fact  that  he  has  devoted  so  much 
time  to  environmentally  related  issues  is 
testimony  to  his  hard  work  and  ability  to 
discern  significant  issues  quickly. 
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Appendix 


Presidents  from  Millsaps  to  Gaddy 

Twenty-seven  persons  have  served  as 
president  of  the  XI  Chapter  of  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi.  Until  1966  they  were  called 
"chief"  rather  than  "president". 


Name 

Year  Elected 

E.  S.  Millsaps 

1927 

Zeno  Moore 

1928 

J.  W.  Cameron 

1930 

James  M.  Gray 

1930 

Mrs.  Rosalind  A.  Redfern 

1932 

F.  S.  Walker 

1935 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Plummer 

1935 

F.  H.  Jeter 

1936 

Dr.  Jane  S.  McKimmon 

1938 

T.  J.  W.  Broome 

1939 

John  A.  Arey 

1941 

Ruth  Current 

1945 

R.  D.  Goodman 

1946 

Florence  Cox 

1949 

E.  S.  Millsaps,  Jr. 

1952 

Mrs.  Velma  Beam  Moore 

1954 

C.  F.  Parrish 

1956 

Mrs.  Eugenia  VanLandingham  1959 

Howard  Ellis 

1962 

Austin  Garris 

1964 

Lorna  Langley 

1966 

Vernon  Huneycutt 

1968 

Mrs.  Edith  B.  McGlamery 

1970 

Grady  Miller 

1972 

Elisabeth  Watson 

1974 

Bruce  Woodard 

1976 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Gaddy 

1978 

House  of  Pioneers 

Nineteen  of  the  72  charter  members 
had  service  in  Extension  prior  to  May  1, 
1914,  the  date  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 
These  members  became  known  as  the 
House  of  Pioneers.  C.  R.  Hudson,  whose 
service  dated  back  to  1907,  became  dean 
of  the  House  of  Pioneers.  One  of  this  list, 
John  A.  Arey,  was  90  years  of  age  in  1977. 

L.  B.  Altman 

John  A.  Arey 

John  V.  Arrendale 

T.  J.  W.  Broome 

J.  H.  Blackwell 

J.  W.  Cameron 

R.  W.  Graeber 

James  M.  Gray 

A.  G.  Hendren 

J.  P.  Herring 

C.  R.  Hudson  (Dean  of  Pioneers) 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon 

Zeno  Moore 

Mrs.  Hattie  F.  Plummer 

Mrs.  Rosalind  Redfern 

A.  K.  Robertson 

John  Robert  Sams 

I.  0.  Schaub 

Fred  S.  Walker 
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XI  Chapter  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 

Organized  December  11,  1927 
At  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Charter  Members 


Seventy-two  members  of  the  Extension  staff  had  the  nine  or  more  years  of  service 
necessary  to  become  charter  members  of  the  XI  Chapter  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  in  1927, 
and  all  72  joined.* 


A.  0.  Alford 
L.  B.  Altman 
John  C.  Anderson 
J.  C.  Anthony 
John  A.  Arey 
E.  F.  Arnold 
John  V.  Arrendale 
J.  H.  Blackwell 
T.  B.  Brandon 
C.  M.  Brickhouse 
T.  J.  W.  Broome 
J.  W.  Cameron 
W.  L.  Clevenger 
Elizabeth  Cornelius 
Martha  Creighton 
W.  0.  Davis 
J.  E.  Dodson 
J.  L.  Dove 
0.  0.  Dukes 
Edna  Edwards 
Harold  C.  Evans 
S.  E.  Evans 
Rachel  Everett 
Grover  W.  Falls 


C.  B.  Faris 
F.  R.  Farnham 

B.  Troy  Ferguson 
Elizabeth  Gainey 
E.W.Gaither 
Minnie  Lee  Garrison 
Roy  D.  Goodman 
R.W.Graeber 
James  M.  Gray 
R.W.Gray 

A.  G.  Hendren 
J.  Wade  Hendricks 
J.  P.  Herring 

C.  R.  Hudson 
Frank  H.  Jeter 
A.  C.  Kimrey 
Sam  J.  Kirby 
E.  0.  McMahan 
0.  F.  McCrary 
Jane  S.  McKimmon 
L.  L.  McLendon 
Alice  McQueen 

E.  S.  Millsaps 
Zeno  Moore 


Cornelia  C.  Morris 
H.  R.  Niswonger 
A.  G.  Oliver 
F.  E.  Patton 
Hattie  F.  Plummer 
Rosalind  Redfern 
A.  K.  Robertson 
N.  K.  Rowell 
C.  L.  Sams 
John  Robert  Sams 
H.  K.  Sanders 
I.  0.  Schaub 
W.  Kerr  Scott 
W.  W. Shay 
Robert  L.  Sloan 
W.  L.  Smarr 
Estelle  T.  Smith 
Pauline  Smith 
W.  I.  Smith 
Needham  B.  Stevens 
Myrtle  Swindell 
Maude  E.  Wallace 
Fred  S.  Walker 
W.  G.  Yeager 


*  Minutes  cite  69  members;  however,  several  members  came  in  about  same  time  and  possibly 
were  added  at  that  time. 


Charter  Members  with  Service  Records 

Material  Taken  from  1929  Annual  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 


Alonzo  0.  Alford— 1915,  State  College 
Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Assistant 
Agricultural  Extension  Editor,  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  1915. 


Landy  B.  Altman— H.  0.  P.,  1913,  Gas- 
tonia,  N.  C;  County  Agent,  South 
Carolina,  1913-1922;  County  Agent,  Gas- 
ton County,  N.  C,  1922. 
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John  C.  Anderson— Raleigh,  N.  C; 
Ck)unty  Agent,  Mississippi,  1917-1919; 
a)unty  Agent,  Wake  County,  N.  C,  1919. 

J.  C.  Anthony— Henderson,  N.  C; 
Specialist  in  Pig  Club  Work,  North 
Carolina,  1917-1918;  County  Agent, 
Vance  County,  N.  C,  1919. 

John  A.  Arey— H.  0.  P.,  1909,  State 
College  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Dairy 
Specialist,  North  Carolina,  1909-1910; 
County  Agent,  Iredell  County,  N.  C, 
1913-1914;  Dairy  Specialist,  North 
Carolina,  1914-1919;  County  Agent, 
Iredell  County,  N.  C,  1919-1920;  Dairy 
Specialist,  North  Carolina,  1920. 

Ernest  F.  Arnold— Greenville,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  Tennessee,  1916-1918; 
County  Agent,  Tennessee,  1921-1924; 
County  Agent,  Henderson  County,  N.  C, 
1924-1926;  County  Agent,  Pitt  County, 
N.  C,  1927. 

John  V.  Arrendale— Hayesville,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  Georgia,  1917-1923; 
County  Agent,  Macon  County,  N.  C, 
1923-1926;  County  Agent,  Clay  County, 
N.  C,  1927. 

James  H.  Blackwell— H.  0.  P.,  Oxford, 
N.  C;  County  Agent,  Georgia,  1913-1920; 
County  Agent,  Granville  County,  N.  C, 
1922. 

Tom  B.  Brandon— Williamston,  N.  C. 
County  Agent,  Georgia,  1917-1919 
County  Agent,  South  Carolina,  1923 
County  Agent,  North  Carolina,  1923. 

C.  M.  Brickhouse — County  Agent,  Dare 
County,  N.  C,  1918;  County  Agent, 
Lenoir  County,  N.  C,  1919. 

Tom  J.  W.  Broome— H.  0.  P.  1907, 
Monroe,  N.  C;  County  Agent,  Union 
County,  N.  C,  1907-1911;  Assistant 
Farmers  Institute,  N.  C,  1911-1914; 
County  Agent,  Union  County,  N.  C,  1914. 

James  W.  Cameron— H.  0.  P.  1911, 
Wadesboro,  N.  C;  County  Agent,  Anson 
County,  N.  C,  1911. 


William  L.  Clevenger— State  College  Sta- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C;  Dairy  Specialist, 
Tennessee,  1917-1923;  Dairy  Specialist, 
North  Carolina,  1923. 

Elizabeth  Cornelius— Lexington,  N.  C; 
Home  Agent,  Orange  County,  N.  C,  1918- 
1919;  Home  Agent,  Cleveland  County, 
N.  C,  1920-1921;  Home  Agent,  Kentucky, 
1921-1922;  Home  Agent,  Davidson 
County,  N.  C,  1923. 

Miss  Martha  Creighton— 1916,  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  County  Agent,  South  Carolina, 
1916-1918;  District  Agent,  North 
Carolina,  1918. 

Wilfert  0.  Davis— Weldon,  N.  C;  County 
Agent,  South  Carolina,  1916-1923; 
County  Agent,  Halifax  County,  N.  C, 
1923. 

John  E.  Dodson— Supply,  N.  C;  County 
Agent,  Pitt  County,  N.  C,  1918-1920; 
County  Agent,  Brunswick  County,  N.  C, 
1920. 

John  L.  Dove— Rockingham,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  Granville  County,  N.  C. 
1918-1919;  County  Agent,  Caswell 
County,  N.  C,  1919-1925;  County  Agent, 
Richmond  County,  N.  C,  1925. 

Olin  0.  Dukes— Lumberton,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  Robeson  County,  N.  C, 
1918. 

Edna  Edwards— Asheville,  N.  C;  Home 
Agent,  Lenoir  County,  N.  C,  1919;  Home 
Agent,  Rowan  County,  N.  C,  1920-1926; 
Home  Agent,  Buncombe  County,  N.  C, 
1926. 

Harold  C.  Evans— 1918  N.  C.  State 
Auditor. 

Samuel  E.  Evans— H.  0.  P.,  1913, 
Laurinburg,  N.  C;  County  Agent, 
Louisiana,  1913-1914;  County  Agent, 
South  Carolina,  1914-1923;  County 
Agent,  Scotland  County,  N.  C,  1923. 

Rachell  Everett— Barco,  N.  C;  Home 
Agent,  Carroll  County,  Md.  6  years; 
Home  Agent,  Henderson  County,  N.  C, 
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1924-1925;  Home  Agent,  Currituck 
County,  N.  C,  1925-1928. 

Grover  W.  Falls— Elizabeth  City,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  Pasquotank  County, 
N.  C,  1915. 

Claude  B.  Paris— H.  0.  P.,  1913,  New 
Bern,  N.  C;  County  Agent,  South 
Carolina,  1913-1919;  County  Agent, 
Craven  County,  N.  C,  1923. 

Floyd  R.  Farnham— State  College  Sta- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C;  Dairy  Specialist, 
North  Carolina,  1915. 

B.  Troy  Ferguson,  Secretary-Treasurer— 
State  College  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  Pitt  County,  N.  C,  1915- 
1917;  County  Agent,  Wilson  County, 
N.  C,  1918-1925;  District  Agent,  North 
Carolina,  1925. 

Elizabeth  Gainey — Fayetteville,  N.  C; 
Home  Agent,  Durham  County,  N.  C, 
1916-1917;  Home  Agent,  Cumberland 
County,  N.  C,  1917. 

E.  W.  Gaither— Wilmington,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  Hertford  County,  N.  C, 
1917-1919;  District  Agent,  North 
Carolina,  1920. 

Minnie  Lee  Garrison — Smithfield,  N.  C; 
Home  Agent,  South  Carolina;  Home 
Agent,  Johnston  County,  N.  C,  1921. 

Roy  D.  Goodman— Concord,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  Cabarrus  County,  N.  C, 
1914. 

Robert  W.  Graeber— H.  0.  P.,  1911,  State 
College  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Dairy 
Specialist,  North  Carolina,  1911-1913; 
County  Agent,  Mecklenburg  County, 
N.  C,  1913-1917;  County  Agent,  South 
Carolina,  1917-1919;  County  Agent, 
Iredell  County,  N.  C,  1920-1925;  Forestry 
Specialist,  North  Carolina,  1926. 

James  M.  Gray— H.  0.  P.,  State  College 
Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  County  Agent, 
Durham  County,  N.  C,  1914-1915; 
County  Agent,  Gaston  County,  N.  C, 
1915-1917;    District    Agent,    North 


Carolina,  1917-1922;  Assistant  Director, 
North  Carolina,  1922. 

R.  Weaver  Gray— Murphy,  N.  C;  County 
Agent,  Graham  County,  N.  C,  1917-1920; 
County  Agent,  Jackson  County,  N.  C, 
1921-1925;  County  Agent,  Cherokee 
County,  N.  C,  1925. 

Andrew  G.  Hendren— H.  0.  P.,  1911, 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C;  County  Agent,  Wilkes 
County,  N.  C,  1911. 

J.  Wade  Hendricks — Newton,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  Alexander  County,  N.  C, 
1917-1918;  County  Agent,  Catawba 
County,  N.  C,  1919. 

James  P.  Herring— H.  0.  P.,  1912, 
Wilmington,  N.  C;  County  Agent,  New 
Hanover  County,  N.  C,  1912. 

Cassius  R.  Hudson— H.  0.  P.,  1905,  State 
College  Station,  Raleigh,  N  C;  County 
Agent,  Alabama,  1905-1906;  State  Agent, 
N.  C,  1907. 

Frank  H.  Jeter— 1915,  State  Collete  Sta- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C;  Agricultural  Editor, 
1915-1919,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Agricultural 
Extension  Editor,  1921. 

A.  C.  Kimrey— State  College  Station, 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  Dairy  Specialist,  N.  C, 
1918. 

Sam  J.  Kirby — State  College  Station, 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  Agronomy  Specialist, 
North  Carolina,  1918-1920;  County 
Agent,  Johnston  County,  N.  C,  1920- 
1922;  State  Club  Agent,  North  Carolina, 
1922-1924;  Agronomy  Specialist,  North 
Carolina,  1924. 

E.  0.  McMahan— County  Agent,  Lee 
County,  N.  C.  1923. 

Otis  F.  McCrary— State  College  Station, 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  County  Agent,  Lenoir 
County,  N.  C,  1915-1917;  District  Agent, 
North  Carolina,  1917. 

Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon— H.  0.  P.,  1912, 
State  College  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
State  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
North  Carolina,  1912. 
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Larry  L.  McLendon— Kenansville,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  South  Carolina,  1916- 
1921;  County  Agent,  Duplin  County, 
N.  C,  1922. 

Alice  McQueen— Winston-Salem,  N.  C; 
Home  Agent,  Washington  County,  N.  C, 
1917-1920;  Home  Agent,  Forsyth  County, 
N.  C,  1921. 

Elliott  S.  Millsaps-H.  0.  P.,  1908, 
Statesville,  N.  C;  District  Agent,  North 
Carolina,  1908. 

Zeno  Moore— H.  0.  P.,  1910,  Whitakers, 
N.  C;  County  Agent,  Edgecombe  County, 
N.  C,  1910. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  C.  Morris— 1915,  State 
College  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  County 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Alamance 
County,  N.  C,  1915-1916;  County  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  Wake  County, 
N.C.,  1916-1917;  County  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  Halifax  County, 
N.C.,  1917-1918;  District  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  N.  C,  1918. 

Holly  Ray  Niswonger— State  College  Sta- 
tion, Raleigh  N.  C;  Horticultural 
Specialist,  Ky.,  1918-1922;  Horticultural 
Specialist,  N.  C,  1923. 

Allen  G.  Oliver— State  College  Station, 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  Poultry  Specialist,  North 
Carolina,  1915. 

Fitzgerald  E.  Patton— Rutherfordton, 
N.  C;  County  Agent,  Yancey  County, 
N.  C,  1914-1921;  County  Agent,  Tenn. 
1921-1923;  County  Agent,  Rutherford 
County,  N.  C,  1923. 

Mrs.  Hattie  F.  Plummer— H.  0.  P.,  Mid- 
dleburg,  N.  C;  Home  Agent,  Vance 
County,  N.  C,  1914. 

Mrs.  Rosalind  Redfern— H.  0.  P., 
Wadesboro,  N.  C,  1912;  Home  Agent, 
Anson  County,  N.  C,  1912. 

Archie  K.  Robertson— H.  0.  P.,  1912, 
Goldsboro,  N.  C;  Assistant  Club  Agent, 
N.  C,  1912-1918;  County  Agent,  Wayne 
County,  N.  C,  1918. 


Napoleon  Keever  Rowell — Edenton, 
N.  C;  County  Agent,  Jones  County, 
N.  C,  1917-1918;  County  Agent,  Chowan 
County,  N.  C,  1919. 

Charles  L.  Sams — State  College  Station, 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  Bee  Specialist,  North 
Carolina,  1917. 

John  R.  Sams— H.  0.  P.,  1914,  Columbus, 
N.  C;  County  Agent,  Madison  County, 
N.  C,  1914-1918;  County  Agent,  Polk 
County,  N.  C,  1918-1925;  County  Agent 
at  Large,  N.  C,  1925. 

Harper  K.  Sanders— H.  0.  P.,  1911,  Rox- 
boro,  N.  C;  County  Agent,  Arkansas, 
1911-1913;  Asst.  Club  Agent,  Arkansas, 
1913-1918;  County  Agent,  Chester 
County,  S.  C,  1918-1926;  County  Agent, 
Person  County,  N.  C,  1926. 

Ira  0.  Schaub— H.  0.  P.,  1909,  State 
College  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Club 
Agent,  North  Carolina,  1909-1913; 
Southern  Field  Representative, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1918-1924;  Director  of 
N.  C.  Extension  Service,  1924. 

W.  Kerr  Scott— 1916-1918;  N.  C.  State 
4-H  Club  Work  and  Plant  Spec,  1921; 
County  Agent,  Alamance  County,  N.  C. 

William  W.  Shay— State  College  Station, 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  Swine  Specialist,  North 
Carolina,  1917. 

Robert  L.  Sloan— Morganton,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  Louisiana,  1917-1923; 
County  Agent,  Burke  County,  N.  C,  1923. 

William  L.  Smarr— Marion,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  Lincoln  County,  N.  C, 
1915-1921;  County  Agent,  Pender  County, 
N.  C,  1921;  County  Agent,  McDowell 
County,  N.  C,  1921. 

Mrs.  Estelle  T.  Smith— State  College  Sta- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C;  Home  Agent,  Wayne 
County,  N.  C,  1915-1918;  District  Agent, 
North  Carolina,  1918. 

Pauline  Smith— Washington,  N.  C; 
Home  Agent,  Franklin  County,  N.  C, 
1919-1922;  District  Agent,  North 
Carolina,  1922. 
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Wilmer  I.  Smith— Durham,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  Virginia,  1919-1923; 
County  Agent,  Tennessee,  1923-1926; 
County  Agent,  Durham  County,  N.  C, 
1926. 

Needham  B.  Stevens— Fayetteville, 
N.  C;  County  Agent,  Washington 
County,  N.  C,  1916-1917;  District  Agent, 
N.  C,  1917-1921;  County  Agent,  Johnston 
County,  N.  C,  1922-1924;  County  Agent, 
Cumberland  County,  N.  C,  1924. 

Myrtle  Swindell— Winton,  N.  C;  Home 
Agent  Hertford  County,  N.  C,  1919-1928. 
Died  October  5,  1928. 


Maude  E.  Wallace— Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent,  North  Carolina,  1919-1921; 
Asst.  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
1921-1929;  State  Agent,  Virginia,  1929. 

Fred  S.  Walker— H.  0.  P.,  1912,  Reids- 
ville,  N.  C;  County  Agent,  Rockingham 
County,  N.  C,  1912. 

William  G.  Yeager— Salisbury,  N.  C; 
County  Agent,  Davidson  County,  N.  C, 
1916-1920;  County  Agent,  Rowan  County, 
N.  C,  1921. 


Some  of  the  charter  members  of  the  North  Carolina  chapter  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi. 
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Distinguished  Service  Ruby  Award 
Winners 

The  Ruby  Award,  presented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the 
highest  honor  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a 
member  of  the  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  frater- 
nity. Since  1927  a  total  of  49  have  been 
presented,  and  North  Carolinians  have 
received  three  of  these. 

Dr.  Jane  S.  McKimmon  received  the 
Ruby  Award  in  1936.  She  was  hired  by 
I.  0.  Schaub  in  1912  to  head  "girls'  club 
work".  She  was  the  first  North  Caroli- 
nian and  also  the  first  woman  to  win  this 
award. 

I.  0.  Schaub  received  the  award  in 
1940.  He  began  his  career  as  "boys'  club" 
leader  in  1908  and  retired  as  director  in 
1950.  He  played  an  important  role  in  the 
formation  of  the  National  and  State 
Fraternity  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi. 


The  third  Ruby  Award  won  by  a  North 
Carolinian  was  received  by  Dr.  George 
Hyatt,  Jr.  in  1976.  Dr.  Hyatt,  who  retired 
as  director  in  1978,  has  been  a  member  of 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  for  many  years. 

National  Certificate  of  Recognition 
Winners 

Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  has  given  National 
Certificates  of  Recognition  to  nonmem- 
bers  since  1935  and  two  of  these  have 
been  won  by  North  Carolinians.  In  1962 
the  award  was  given  to  John  T.  Caldwell 
who  was  then  serving  as  Chancellor  of 
N.  C.  State  University.  Rocky  Mount 
banker  and  agricultural  leader  Norfleet 
Sugg  received  this  certificate  in  1976. 

County  Performance  Awards 

In  1970  the  first  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 
county  performance  awards  were  presen- 
ted. This  award  is  now  given  annually  to 
one  county  staff  in  each  district. 
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